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Theater Under The Stars / #6 In A Series / puorocrarn 


¥ BY GRAPHIC ASSOCIATE 


Cthanta sa Fun Place 


ANNIE GET YOUR ... FUN — Picture a soft summer night. You’re seated in the Amphi- 
theater at Chastain Memorial Park. With thousands of others you are sharing the 
excitement of another outstanding production by Theater Under The Stars. “Annie Get 
Your Gun” was one of the six musicals presented during the 1961 season. Over 

100,000 folks, like yourself, attended, making this ninth season a record success. ® The theater 
is just one way Atlantans choose to sample the delights of other times and far away places. 
Many of our most Atlanta lovin’ citizens broaden their outlook through travel. And 

a goodly number of these call on the services of the C&S travel department to make all 
arrangements for their trips. You will find Joe Oliver and his staff at C&S’ 
International Office in the Commerce Building. It will not cost you a penny to get 

their help in making your next trip an adventure to treasure in years ahead. 


The Citizens & Southern Banks in Georg ia ASSETS: 235,000 customers ; $679,000,000 
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236,910 GUESTS 
FOR DINNER 


Every year Atlanta rolls out the 
red carpet for conventions rang- 
ing from a few hundred Rainbow 
Girls, to a mammoth gathering 
of 10,000 Jaycees. 700,000 beds 
are made... Atlanta chefs serve 
over two million meals, including 
grits, Southern fried chicken, and 
more exotic specialties . . . while 
halls and meeting rooms ring 
with convention business. Rich’s 
is proud to. be a part of this vital, 
hospitable city . . . proud to say, 
along with Atlanta, “y‘all come”! 


RICH s 


ATLANTA-BORN ATLANTA-OWNED 
ATLANTA-MANAGED 





HOW 10 
BUILD 
YOURSELF 


Start with savings in an Insured Savings and Loan Association ... then sit back 
and watch your city grow! The dollars you save go directly to building your city 
because they are invested in homes for its people. These people represent incomes, 
jobs, industry ...the essentials for building cities. And it all starts with your savings! 
Q. What do you mean by “investing in homes’’? 
A. Insured Savings and Loan Associations exist primarily for the purpose 
of using the mutual savings of a community to finance the homes of that 
community. This is an “investment” ...the most secure investment on 
earth...the returns on which go to the savers as earnings. 


Your city grows as your savings grow in 


Savings and Loan Associations 


OF GREATER ATLANTA 


ONVINGS 
44, 


SAFETY OF 
YOUR SAVINGS 
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THE EXCITEMENT OF ATLANTA 
A pictorial pilgrimage through Atlanta’s sparkling play- 
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THE ENTERTAINERS 
The men who generate the sparks 
SHAVIN ON ENTERTAINMENT 
One man has a candid commentary on America’s preoccupation 
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THE MET 
The shoop-de-do that goes with Opera Week. by Bill Pope 
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Some Atlanta chefs bare their souls and their specialty files. 
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Who they’re for, where they are, and how they got that way. 
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BUTTONS & BEAUS 


The reason behind the button-down collar. by Reginald C. P. 
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YOUNG MAN ON THE GO: JACK O’DONNELL 
Jack O’Donnell’s day has 26 hours. by Fred Hartley 
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FOR MY These are my three reasons for saving at Standard 
Federal. Thanks to high 4% current yearly earn- 


MON FY IT’S ings, I’m saving more money faster —comes in 
’ 


handy when extra expenses arise. And I know my 
savings are safe — insured safe up to $10,000 by a 
STAN DARD U. S. government agency. 
A Yes sir, keeping my family secure is the most 
FEDER L important job I have. That’s why, for my money it’s 


Standard Federal Savings ... the insured safe, prof- 


SAVINGS itable place to save. 





Ses® 
cee Earley leno) .7 le 
SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
€ cow 
4* current annual rate 44 BROAD STREET, N.W. 
on insured savings ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 


MUrray 3-6619 
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DELTA flies Jets between the Southeast 
and California, speeds ground operations 
with Baltimore Business Forms 


Delta, one of America’s pioneer airlines, was first 
with passenger service across the South in 1929... 
first in the world to fly the Douglas DC-8 and Convair 
880 jetliners . . . and now provides transcontinental 
service between Los Angeles, San Diego, San Fran- 
cisco, Las Vegas and the principal cities of Dixie. 


To keep its passengers, baggage and air cargo in 
proper order, its Deltaliners properly serviced and 
scheduled, its payrolls and accounting systems in 


tune with the jet age, Delta depends upon carefully 
planned forms by Baltimore Business Forms. 


We are proud to be part of the team that makes Delta 
one of the world’s most efficient airlines. Whether 
your business is antiques or speedy jets, Baltimore 
Business Forms can help you keep it flying high with 
planned business forms, and economical, practical 
systems. For samples and information, phone your 
Baltimore Business Forms representative or write: 





SUSINEsSsSSsS 
FORMS, INC, 


ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 






BALTIMO 


TELEPHONE: JACKSON 5-1828 
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You Bet! 


with flameless electric heating and cooling 


It’s smart business to heat and cool new 
commercial buildings with electricity. 


There’s nothing more important to employe 
satisfaction than the comfortable, uniform 
temperature only electricity provides the 
year round. 


A flameless electric heating and cooling 
system keeps your new building new! Costly 
repainting and redecorating are kept to a 
minimum. That’s because electricity has no 


A CITIZEN WHEREVER WE 
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SERVE 


products of combustion to soil walls, furnish- 
ings and merchandise. 


And the electric way is automatic. Just 
set the thermostat. Set it and forget it. 


Economy? The low costs of installation 
and operation will surprise you. 


Plan now to enjoy all the wonderful bene- 
fits offered only by modern flameless electric 
heating and cooling. 


" ceorcA 
POWER ZihS 
COMPANY (7% 











| ust what is it that is so differ- 
ent about Atlanta? Many peo- 








Opie L. Shelton 





ple have tried to explain, but none 
seems to have come up with the 
complete answer. Elusive as it is, 
certainly there must be some sim- 
ple explanation as to what makes 
this city behave the way it does. 

A quick review of the past few 
months provides proof aplenty 
that Atlanta is different. The 
school desegregation issue, for ex- j 
ample. Here was an opportunity ail 
for us to wreck all that many have worked so hard 
to achieve. All we had to do was allow violence and 
hate to take over. And if we had it would have 
taken longer for us to recover than it did after the 
Civil War. But we didn’t. Atlanta showed the world 
that she believes in law and order, even if she 
doesn’t necessarily like all of the laws she obeys. 
Here, for the first time, was an old Southern city 
that calmly and peacefully broke with one of its 
traditions, accepting the inevitable with stoic cour- 
age. It was a silence heard around the world. 

Then came our city elections. Most newcomers 
were probably as amazed as I was to see a city in 
which the candidates didn’t spend their time talking 
about what they wanted to do for this group or 
that. Instead, there rang through their appeal to 
the voters one common desire. Each told of his 
devotion to Atlanta and of his desire to be of serv- 
ice to the city itself, to help it grow to greatness. 
Believe me, this is unique. 

And then there was the response to the Forward 
Atlanta Campaign. The business people were asked 
to put a million and a half dollars on the line to 
help build Atlanta. In what seemed no time at all 
they had subscribed that amount and more. They, 
too, never once questioned anyone, asking what they 
as individuals were going to receive in return for 
their money. They, too, were putting up their dol- 
lars for Atlanta. 

There are scores of other examples, some equally 
impressive. Have you lived in Atlanta so long that 
you just take the behavior of this city for granted? 
Do you think that Atlanta is just like all of the rest 
of America’s cities? Well, I’ve got news for you, it 
isn’t. 





It seems to me that the one 
characteristic which sets Atlanta 
apart from so many other cities is 
the fierce pride which Atlantans 
have for their city. They don’t 
want their town to be ordinary. 
Far from it. They want it to excel 
in everything that it does. They 
don’t want just anyone running 
it, making decisions which might 
affect their city. They pick and 
choose. 

This pride that drives people 
here in Atlanta isn’t confined to any one segment 
of the economic ladder, either. Big and little alike 
seem to feel that they share an equal responsibility 
for Atlanta. From every walk of life Atlanta has 
found its great builders. The only real test appears 
to be the individual’s devotion to his city. If he has 
it, then no one asks any questions. 

I’m no Pollyanna. Sure, I know that everything 
isn’t perfect about Atlanta and her people. We have 
many — too many — unfulfilled needs. Not everyone 
shares this pride in their city. But the great ma- 
jority — and that is what is important — cast their 
lot with those who are providing the positive 
leadership which will eventually help to care for 
our deficiencies. 

I don’t claim to know what the future of this 
town of ours is. I have no crystal ball. But I just 
don’t see how we can miss becoming one of the 
great cities of all time if...if nothing ever hap- 
pens to eliminate this pride in the hearts of Atlan- 
ta’s people. We will never achieve perfection, and 
neither do I think perfection would be good for us. 
There must always remain a challenge for us. There 
must always remain a difference between what we 
are and what we want to be. Else we would all be- 
come complacent and lose that which we have al- 
ready achieved. 

I am glad to be a part, even a small part, of a 
city which believes in itself. We who are new to 
this city are just as sincere in our desire to help 
build this city as anyone. In fact, many of us are 
pledged to work even harder because we have a lot 
of catching up to do in order to repay the rest of 
you for what you have done over the years to make 
Atlanta great. It’s great to be an Atlantan! 
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Thomas B. Ham has several quali- 
ties which make him interesting. For 
one thing, he’s a writer. 

His first novel, published a few 
years back, sold well and earned well. 
It’s been translated into Dutch, and 
was also published in England, and 
recently came out in Arabic. But 
none of that matters much to this 
tale. What matters is the fact that 
the book gave him the money to go 
into business for himself. Now he’s 
a signpainter. 

But he’s no ordinary signpainter. 
With either hand, Tom Ham is easily 
one of the half-dozen worst sign- 
painters in the world today. He can’t 
spell. His grammar is terrible. He 
letters like a nine-year-old. His hand- 
lettered words bunch together in 
some places and spread out danger- 
ously in others. He can’t trim a sign- 
board properly; with him doing the 
cutting, rectangles become trape- 
zoids and squares are unsquare. He 
is (and his own mother would admit 
it) a most miserable signpainter. 

It probably stands to reason that 
he doesn’t look like a signpainter. He 
was wearing, the last time we saw 
him, a conservative blue suit, a pair 
of thirty-dollar shoes, a soft blue tie, 
and a white shirt altogether un- 
splotched by paint. And he looked 
right happy. 

This happy countenance and pleas- 
ant, contented look comes from the 
knowledge that he’ll see a couple of 
hundred thousand people spend 
roughly a million dollars next year to 
read his signs and eat his vittles. 
Tom Ham, better known as Ole Tex, 
owns and manages the 7 Steers Res- 
taurant string. He’s also the chief 
signpainter. There’s some question as 
to what keeps the customers coming 
—the food (which is delicious), the 
menu (which is wild), or the signs 
(which decorate the walls and are hi- 
larious). Ham thinks it is a combina- 
tion of the three, and we agree. 
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The restaurants operate in combi- 
nations of seven — The Seven Steaks 
(from a “miserable $4” to “a risk of 
$1.45 on The Gambler for folks that 
like to take a chanst on a long shot”), 
The Seven Steerburgers, The Seven 
Specialities, The Seven Little Extrys, 
and The Seven Snorts. Let’s consider 
the snorts, which passes as a very 
rough cocktail list. This list begins by 
informing customers that they can’t 
drink unless they eat. (“if you jest 
want to git lickered up there are sa- 
loons nearby .. .”) Then it warns: 
“please do not ast for no fancy drinks 
that ain’t on this list, as this is all we 
got... please do not start no hooraw 
about an extry extry dry marteeny as 
all our cocktales is strickly uniform 
and fixed by a bartender who is kep 
blindfolded, muzzled, etc. . . . to keep 
him on the straight & Narrer.. .” 
Entertainment is provided by Pan- 
demonium Jones, who is conveniently 
invisible. 

A sign by the cash register reads: 
“please do not count you’r change, as 
it makes our cashear nervous”. 

Anyway, the point is that this is- 
sue of ATLANTA contains a story on 
restaurant recipes (see page 41) and 
Ham has submitted one as follows: 

Speshul recipe pried from the depths 
of Ole Tex’s 7 Steers kitchen. The 
cook who gave it away was soundly 
thrashed with a mellowed old apron 


Fe 





ROAKFERTLESS DRESSIN 
ALA 7 STEERS 
1 wheel real roakfert cheese 
1 wheel gennuwine emported 
Wisconsin Blue cheese 
Keg Sour Cream 
11,738 grains of salt 


2 invallopes of 7 Steers Dehydrated 
water 

Some pepper 

1% whiffs Garlic 

jigger Papriker 

Large can sellect mushroom stems 

bottle Sherry 

Fling the Blue cheese in a Concrete 
mixer and dust lightly with 11,737 
grains of salt, saving 1 for use Later. 
Desolve buttermilk and pepper & 
slosh in gently. Stand back and turn 
on the mixer. The remaining grain of 
salt can now be added graduelly. Jest 
forgit about the garlic & papriker, as 
it ain’t necessary. Take the dehydrat- 
ed water, moisted to taste, and shake 
well. Let her rip in the mixer for 
6-7-8 minutes, then pore it up in gal- 
lon jugs and let it set over Night. 
When it comminces bubblin & snortin 
and givving off a green smoke it is 
Ready to Serve. 

Now the real Roakfert cheese, which 
wasn’t never put in, can be took back 
to the store, as it is Intirely two ex- 
pentsive. The mushroom stems, which 
allso wasn’t used, can be saved for the 
Nex time you are making mushroom 
sauce. 

Drink the Sherry. 

—Ole Tex 


A BACKWARD LOOK AT MOVIES 

Atlanta, a comparatively young 
city, was old enough during the early 
days of the motion picture industry 
to take the newcomer into its ex- 
panding economy and make of it an 
integral part of the city’s cultural 
and financial future. 

Although the fires set by Gen. Wil- 
liam Tecumseh Sherman’s careless 
torchbearers had long since cooled 
and Atlanta had assumed an impor- 
tance that soon was to gain her the 
designation of the Gate City of the 
South, she still was a Johnny-come- 
lately when Thomas Alvah Edison 
first showed his motion picture films 
in Koster and Bial’s Music Hall in 
New York City. 

That was April 23, 1896, and it 
marked the first theatrical showing 

















of “moving pictures” in the United States. He used 
a projection machine perfected by one Thomas Ar- 
mat, called the Vitascope, and the program con- 
sisted of a few scenes from a prize fight, a per- 
formance by a dancer and a scene of waves rolling 
in on a Manhattan Beach. 

History records that the waves seemed so real to 
some of the members of the audience that those in 
the front row scurried to the rear of the theater to 
keep from getting soaked. 


It wasn’t long after this pioneer achievement that 
the nickelodeon made its appearance in Atlanta. 
The name of the first one seems to be shrouded in 
antiquity’s anonymity, but it wasn’t long before 
Atlanta had graduated from this early stage of the 
movies into the forefront of the exhibition field of 
the new industry. 

There was a reason for this. 


Atlanta had long been known as a city that loved, 
fostered and sponsored the performing arts, espe- 
cially the legitimate theater. 

Because of this interest the city had become the 
home of a number of first-class theaters, playing 
live entertainment in every category. They included 
road companies of Broadway shows, big time 
vaudeville, traveling opera companies, (the Metro- 
politan Opera tours of the South did not come until 
later), stock companies, burlesque shows, unit 
shows and anything else, including the outdoor en- 
tertainments, circuses, dog and pony shows, carni- 
vals and so on, that happened to be traveling. 


Thus, when the “flickers”, as they came to be 
called, threw off their swaddling clothes, Atlanta 
had a ready made cluster of homes ready and wait- 
ing for the pictures that moved . . . and seemed so 
real. 


It will surprise many Atlantans to know that a 
number of store buildings dotting the downtown 
scene were once theaters that started off as show- 
cases for live theatrical engagements and later be- 
came motion picture palaces. 

It is pretty common knowledge that Loew’s 
Grand Theater was once the DeGive Opera House 
in Atlanta’s halcyon entertainment days. It was re- 
modeled into its present de luxe movie palace status 
some 25 years ago. 

Mayo’s Clothing Store occupies what used to be 
the Cameo Theater, but before that it was one of 
the city’s largest 


continued on page 12 





Now! Save as you go... 
with First Federal’s new 





GEORGE W. WEST, JR., PRESIDENT 
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CUSTOMIZED’ CLOTHES 


downtown, PEACHTREE, WALTON, BROAD and LENOX SQUARE 
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a Muse's suit is just as distinctive. 


we've never believed in “rubber-stamp” style . . . over the 
years we have found that every smart man knows how he 
wants to look. We know there’s more style and satisfaction in 
individuality . . . that’s why men seek us out. Clothing on the 
“natural shoulder” level . . . you'll find it here in abundance 
. . . but that’s only part of the picture for this new season. 
We have a most persuasive selection of fine suits tailored on 
conservative lines . . . neat and easy to wear . . . in a broad 
selection of textures, tones and patterns. In addition you'll 
try on the “midweight suits” . . . the “trans-season suits” 
... we'll show you how “ounces” are important to your com- 
fort in the months ahead. Most of all . . . do come by the 
style center of the South and see what’s new for you... 


beginning at $69.50 


The Style Center of the South 


INT... 








ATLANTAS 
INCOMPARABLE \ 
CONVENTION & SHOW CENTER \ 















DINKLER PLAZA 


25 to 2000 | 








Meeting Capacities 
Banquets to 1500 
Dances to 2000 | 
” | 





Guest Rooms 





* Central Location—excellent transportation accessibility * Guest rooms with modern decor, TV 
* Flexible meeting and display space arrangements * 100% air conditioned 
* Heavy-duty elevators and power facilities * Excellent garage facilities 
* The latest visual and acoustical devices * Superb restaurants | 
* Excellent banquet facilities and service 





WRITE SALES MANAGER FOR COMPLETE CONVENTION BROCHURE 


DINKLER COURTESY AND SERVICE IS NOW NATIONWIDE 


Welcome to these Dinkler Hotels: 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
The Ambassadors 
East & West / 


TUCSON, ARIZ. 
Flamingo Hotel 


TULSA, OKLA. 
Sands Motor Hote/ 


AMARILLO, TEXAS 
Crossroads Motor Inn 


ANAHEIM, CALIF. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Dinkler Plaza 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Belvedere Motor Inn 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Dinkler-Tutwiler 











NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Dinkler-Andrew Jackson 






FAYETTEVILLE, N.C. 
Howard Johnson Motor Lodge 






JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Golden Sands Motor Lodge 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLA. 
Howard Johnson Motor Lodge 









DAYTONA BEACH, FLA. 
Sun ’N Sand Hote/ Court 


Saga Motor Hote/ 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
Tropicana Inn 


SUFFERN, N.Y. 
Motel On The Mountain 


OTTAWA, CANADA 
Lord Elgin Hotel 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
































DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Ruby Foo’s Motor Hotel (under construction) 


Tall Corn Motor Inn 


OCHO RIOS, JAMAICA, W.}. 
Shaw Park Beach Club 


DINKLER HOTEL CORPORATION 
Carling Dinkler, Jr. President 
A wholly owned subsidiary of Transcontinental Investing Corporation 


















immediate reservation confirmation via teletype 
at no charge through any Dinkler Hotel or representative: 
NEW YORK: MuUrray Hill 8-0123 e ATLANTA: JAckson 4-3486 
CHICAGO: MOhawk 4-5100 e DETROIT: WOodward 2-2700 
MIAMI: PLaza 4-1667 « WASHINGTON: FEderal 8-6481 
TORONTO, CANADA: EMpire 3-1648 
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TOWN TALK continued from page 9 


and most up to date drugstores. 
In the building now occupied by 

Kress on Whitehall Street there was 

a theater named the Criterion, with 


’ beeeys from both Whitehall and 


Broad Streets. It later was renamed 
Alamo No. 2. (Alamo No. 1 was 
situated in the area now occupied by 
| the 30-story Bank of Georgia Build- 
ing.) 
| A theater named the Criterion once 
| did business in the building now 
housing the Park-Chambers Clothing 
Store. 


What now is the Volunteer Build- 


| ing once housed the Metropolitan 


Theater, which featured two-a-day 
big time vaudeville, later converted 
to a film policy and then, in the early 
1930s was remodeled into an office 
| building. 

At the turn of the century the 
building now occupied by the Atlanta 
Athletic Club on Carnegie Way and 
Cone Street housed the Lyric Thea- 
ter, home of an exceptionally fine 

resident stock company. It become a 
|moving picture house prior to its 
purchase and conversion into a down- 


= | town club. 


| Down Marietta a piece and away 
| from the central portion of the city 
jin the building now occupied by 


S| Hirsch Brothers Tobacco Co., the Or- 


|pheum Theater flourished first as a 
vaudeville house and later as a movie 
| emporium. 
| In the 1920s the Howard Theater 
| was built, and the name was later 
changed to the Paramount. It was a 
de luxe house and showed both big 
| time vaudeville and motion pictures. 
| It was torn down last year and on its 
| site there is rising a 13-story office 
building that will house the offices 
| of America Fore, an insurance com- 
pany. 
| Other downtown theaters in those 
pioneer movie days were the Bonita, 
Suburba, American and Vaudette 
(now the Central), to name a few. 
While the Grand was the first thea- 
ter to offer a first-run feature length 
picture along with its three-a-day 


4 | vaudeville show, the Vaudette’s policy 


| was a real eye opener in the early 
days of Atlanta’s motion picture his- 
tory. 

| It was the first theater to offer live 

| music with its silent pictures. In ad- 
dition to a three-piece musical combo, 

| the theater featured an organist 

continued on page 15 





LENOX TOWERS 
CUSTOM OFFICES 


Leasing Agents: Ward Wight Realty Company, Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Phone 524-7585 


Construction has started on the first unit of a 17-story office building 
complex overlooking Peachtree Road at Lenox Square. The west 
tower will be ready for occupancy during fall, 1962. This prestige 

location will offer discriminating tenants office space 
in an area of finest banking, restaurant and store facilities. 
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ANOTHER 


GREAT REASON 


FOR COMING 


TO 


ATLANTA 


Fabulous Pool 





Close to the shadows of skyscrapers, a 
mecca for business, professional men and 
tourists, the joy of conventioneers and lov- 
ers of fine entertainment — in a semi-resort 
atmosphere — that’s the Atlanta Biltmore, 
Atlanta’s largest hotel. Five minutes from 
the heart of busy Atlanta, yet ideally 
located in a beautiful four-acre park. Lim- 
ousine to airport from the entrance. Ample 


parking. 





Spectacular Banquets Unique Rendez-Vous Lounge 
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TOWN TALK continued from page 12 


and an electric piano tinkled away 
in the lobby to entice passersby. Old- 
timers recall how lines would form in 
front of the theater’s box office every 
afternoon shortly after it opened for 
business. When the doldrums set in, 
the 500-seat Vaudette was shuttered, 
became a store, and then was re- 
opened and rechristened the Central. 

In its day the Vaudette was one of 
the city’s finest theaters and on one 
occasion purchased a solid plate glass 
“silver” screen that was so large a 
section in the rear of the theater had 
to be torn down to permit its move- 
ment onto the stage. 

Another plush theater was the 
Montgomery, which occupied the 
building that was later converted 
into Zachry’s Clothing Store. It was 
the first Atlanta theater to charge 
more than 10 cents admission (the 
price was upped to 20 cents), they 
laid yards and yards of red carpet 
and the ushers were dressed in tux- 
edos. 

Hirsch Brothers store on Peach- 
tree, near Five Points, was once the 
Savoy Theater and Schneider’s Jew- 
elry Store, also on Peachtree, started 
in life as the Alcazar Theater. 

Thus it can easily be seen that 
between 1900 and 1910, the era that 
marked the passing of the nickelo- 
deons, Atlanta’s downtown section 
was home to at least 20 first class 
theaters. 

Programs in those early days of 
the movies consisted at first of one- 
reel films, some of which were split 
reels, perhaps divided into a comedy 
and possibly a travelogue. Then came 
the intrepid procedurers who had the 
temerity to make a two-reel film. 
These would be coupled with a short 
comedy and perhaps a newsreel to 
make up a program lasting about 45 
minutes. Seating capacity in those 
days ranged from 150 to 350 seats. 

If business was good and there 
was a crowd waiting outside the 
theater, the manager would pass the 
word to his projectionist to speed 
up the show by turning the machine’s 
hand crank faster. 

Another downtown theater was the 
old Atlanta, now a parking facility 
across the narrow street from the 
Hurt Building. It was in this house 
(which played stage attractions 
ranging from “Abie’s Irish Rose,” 
which ran 12 weeks one summer, to 

continued on page 17 
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The Trust Company Tradition 


A close, personal relationship with you, the 
customer. A complete banking service that’s 
CUSTOMer-TAILORED to your every fi- 
nancial need. This is the Trust Company 
tradition of superior banking—a tradition 
that began the day the bank first opened in 
1891. Come in soon, and get acquainted. 
You’ll like the warm, gracious welcome you 
receive as a customer. And you’ll value the 
thoughtful, responsible handling your ac- 
count receives under the Trust Company of 
Georgia’s direction. 

The Trust Company’s banking services 
are many and varied. They include easily 
arranged Installment Loans. . . convenient 
L/C Line of Credit Accounts. . . automatic 
Steadi-Save Plans ...and exclusive No- 
Passbook Savings Accounts. More special- 
ized services are available to you through 
the bank’s Factoring, International, Bond, 
and Trust Departments. 

Don’t settle for less than complete finan- 
cial service when you bank—service that’s 
CUSTOMer-TAILORED to your every fi- 
nancial need! In short, don’t settle for less 
than the Trust Company tradition of full- 
service banking. Visit any of the seven con- 
venient locations of the Trust Company of 
Georgia soon. 


Trust 


ComPaANY 


or Georcia 


Where Banking is a Pleasure 





MEMBER FDIC 
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TOWN TALK continued from page 15 

burlesque) that super-colossal pic- 
tures such as “The Birth of a Na- 
tion,” “The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse,” “Intolerance,” “The 
Covered Wagon” and many other 
multi-reeled (and expensive) produc- 
tions were road-shown under an ad- 
vanced price, all seats reserved policy. 

O. L. Freeman, a native of Greens- 
boro, N.C., came to Atlanta in 1910 
and has been close to the show busi- 
ness scene since that time. For the 
past 20 years he has been one of the 
motivating forces behind the annual 
Shrine Circus and makes four trips 
a year looking at circuses and 
selecting a circus “package” of acts 
for the Atlanta benefit circus, with 
the proceeds going to the Home for 
Crippled Children. 

Mr. Freeman went to work for 
Paramount Pictures in 1917 in the 
Atlanta office and left that organiza- 
tion in 1932. 

He recalls the days when Atlanta’s 
Film Row stretched along both Wal- 
ton and Luckie Streets with such film 
company names (now gone) as Mu- 
tual, Essanay, RKO, Republic, World 
Film, (the first to produce five and 
six-reel pictures); Triangle Film 
(with stars like Mary Pickford, 
Charles Chaplin, Douglas Fairbanks, 
Sr., and others (who pulled out to 
form United Artists) ; Reelart, Metro 
(later Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) ; Bio- 
graph (Mary Pickford was not known 
in the early days of her career under 
her own name, but was called “the 
Biograph Girl’); Pathe and many 
others. 

Mr. Freeman operated the Atlanta 
Theater when it was a_ burlesque 
house and was agent-cashier of the 
theater during the depression days 
when it was operated by the Works 
Progress Administration. For the 
past 15 years he has been associated 
with J. Lee Friedman in various 
theatrical promotions, including the 
annual appearance of “Holiday on 
Ice” at the Municipal Auditorium. 

It is doubtful if any other Atlanta 
showman knows any more about the 
theatrical history of Atlanta during 
the past half century than does O.L. 
Freeman, who reached back into his 
store of memories to give me the 
bulk of the information contained in 
this piece. 

Any story about Atlanta’s theatri- 
cal domain would be incomplete with- 
out mention of G. Tom Bailey’s na- 
tionally famous 81 Theater on De- 


catur Street. A _ straight picture 
house now, except on rare occasions 
when its footlights are turned on, 
the 81 has, in past years, presented 
some of the finest and most cele- 
brated Negro talent in the world. 

Elimination of the Paramount 
Theater from the downtown theater 
scene, coupled with the disappear- 
ance of the Capitol Theater, next- 
door neighbor to the Roxy, cut At- 
lanta’s first-run theater number down 
to seven, which includes two socalled 
“art” houses, Peachtree Art and Fine 
Art Cinema, neither of which is lo- 
cated in the downtown area. The 
Capitol now is an integral part of 
the Davison-Paxon Co.’s sprawling 
Peachtree Street store. 

In Wilby-Kincey’s Fox Theater 
Atlanta boasts one of the finest the- 
aters in the world. Built in the late 
1920’s, the fabulous 4,400-seat house 
has a tremendous stage and is beau- 
tifully appointed in every respect. 
Each year the management of the 
Fox, in a civic gesture, turns the 
theater over to Atlanta’s Opera As- 
sociation for presentation of a full 
week of opera by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. It is a fitting show- 
case for this great annual spring 
event, the real highlight of Atlanta’s 
theatrical season. Other theaters in 
the first-run category are Loew’s, the 
Rialto, Roxy and Rhodes. 

Atlanta and Georgia have made a 
definite contribution to the cinema 
scene in the way of talent, both in 
front and behind the cameras. 

A partial list of actors and ac- 
tresses who have made names for 
themselves includes Joanne Wood- 
ward, Miriam Hopkins, Jane Withers, 
Charles Coburn, Oliver (“Babe’’) 
Hardy, Evelyn Keyes, Alix Talton, 
Brenda Lee, Jess Barker and many 
others. 

To this list must be added the 
name of Susan Hayward, who now 
makes her home in Carrollton as the 
wife of business man Eaton Chalkley 
and claims Georgia as her “home 
state.” 

Erskine Caldwell and Edison Mar- 
shall are two writers whose works 
have been made into outstanding mo- 
tion pictures and hundreds of songs 
written by Georgia Johnny Mercer 
have been used in the films. 

Nunnally Johnson and the late La- 
mar Trotti are the authors of many 
screenplays written for successful 
productions. — Sam Lucchese 
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As Ben Franklin might have said: 


“To triumph at once over time and 
distance, in such comfort and at so 
little cost, is the essence of ‘thrift. 
Yet the Delta jet traveler is served 
in an hospitable and unhurried 
manner that doth belie the craft’s 
tremendous speed.” 
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Many factors add up to the steady, sound growth of 
a modern bank. Significant among these are a strong 

momentum! and progressive management, new offices, and new 
customer-oriented services. In addition is the all-im- 
portant need for continuous and imaginative develop- 
ment and promotion of new selling techniques. In each 
of these phases C&S is a recognized leader. As agency 
for growth-minded C&S since 1952, we here at BDA 
are proud to have had a part in marketing the Bank’s 
services throughout Georgia and the nation. 


BaD Burke [owling Adams. re 
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EDITORIALS 


Think It Over Tonight! 
Feel Better Tomorrow 


t is really amazing how eight hours of sleep can 

improve a person’s judgment. Think of the many 
letters which have been written but never mailed, 
harsh words which have been thought out but 
which are never uttered, revenge planned in detail 
which is forgotten — all because we “sleep over” our 
decisions. 

Most of us pride ourselves on our uncanny ability 
to make quick decisions that later prove to be our 
best decisions. We credit what we call our snap 
judgment for all of the many clever things we do 
and say. But occasionally we find ourselves listen- 
ing to some mysterious inner-voice which tells us, 
“hold up there, good buddy. This is something you 
had better sleep over.” So into the desk drawer goes 
the letter, down goes the receiver on the phone we 
were planning to use to tell someone off, into limbo 
goes our desire to revenge some real or imaginary 
hurt someone has done us. 

That little inner-voice keeps us out of more 
trouble than everything else combined. Without it 
most of us would stay in hot water all of the time. 
Any word or action said or done in anger leaves 
scars not only on the recipient but on ourselves as 
well. 

We can’t remember any instance in which we got 
into trouble that we didn’t have our mouth open 
before getting our brain into gear. You probably 
have had that universal experience of giving your- 
self a good talking to while shaving in the morning. 
But isn’t it wonderful that we vent our spleen on 
ourselves rather than on someone else? 


Atlanta Has Picked Up 
1340 Important Friends 


Afavorite sport of Americans is that of blaming 
“them lyin’ newspapers” for whatever ails us. 
It’s the same wherever you go. Perhaps the reason 
for this situation is the fact that we all feel so help- 
less where newspapers are concerned. We know 
that when we disagree with what they write there 
is little we can do about it. They have more ink and 
paper than we have. This, then, is a kind word 
about the newspapers of this nation and about the 
men and women who fill their pages. Many of us 
had heard tales about photographers posing pic- 
tures, about irresponsible writing, and about sensa- 
tional headlines in connection with school desegre- 
gation activities in other cities. We even took the 
precaution of writing all of the visiting newsmen a 
letter, reminding them that they were on trial just 
as was Atlanta during our own school desegrega- 
tion. Happily, only a couple of our visitors were 
offended that we considered it necessary to remind 
them of their responsibilities. As it turned out the 
letter was unnecessary. The reporters who came to 
Atlanta to cover the event were pulling for Atlanta 
to demonstrate its belief in law and order just as 
much as were those of us who live here. They came 
here for a story. But it wasn’t a story of violence 
they wanted to write. What they wanted was a 
story of a great American city showing the world 
that it was capable of meeting its problems head 
on, with dignity and decorum. They got their story. 
As one of them so aptly put it, “it was a silence 
heard around the world. v v v 
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“This Chamber of Commerce — or any Chamber 
of Commerce — just isn’t doing its full job if the 
average man of the community — Sam Smith walk- 
ing around there on the street — doesn’t understand 
at least a little something of what this Chamber 
business is all about.” 

With this statement, Opie L. Shelton, executive 
vice president of the Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce, at a meeting of Chamber employees this 
month characterized what he termed “one of the 
most basic problems of successful Chamber man- 
agement —the problem of educating the public 
about what their Chamber is doing for them.” 

He emphasized that the first step in educating 
the public about the Chamber was a program of 
self-enlightenment — a continuing effort on the part 
of professional Chamber of Commerce executives 
and employees to acquaint themselves with the total 
picture of their activities. 

“It’s no wonder that people of our community 
sometimes think we are some kind of weather bu- 
reau, or a quasi-official branch of the local govern- 
ment: sometimes even we don’t know what our own 
legitimate functions are and should be. And we 
can’t know if we don’t try to find out. It’s got to be 
a continuing process of study and thinking.” 


Shelton added that it is the responsibility of pro- 
fessional Chamber executives, and of the business 
leaders who are the officers and directors of the 
Chamber, to see that the community, and especially 
the membership of the Chamber, is kept informed 
about what the local Chamber of Commerce is try- 
ing to accomplish. 

“If every member of this Chamber of Commerce 
— and especially every new member — is not fully 
aware of what he has gotten into and what this 
organization can do for him, he is not getting his 
full measure of worth from the dues he has paid 
in,” Shelton said. “And if he is not aware, we can’t 
blame anyone but ourselves.” 


BILL C. WAINWRIGHT 


Bill Wainwright, Executive Vice President of the 
Atlanta Federal Savings and Loan Association, is 
leading the Contact Club (Membership Committee) 
through the most successful year in its eleven year 
history. 





This year the Club has added 405 new members 
toward a goal of 500, leaving 95 to go. Mr. Wain- 
wright, as Chairman, sets the example for his com- 
mittee members by competing against them. So far 
he has brought in 25 new members this year for 
an added revenue of nearly $2,000 to the Chamber 
budget. A veteran committeeman, he has in the 
past several years added 88 new members for over 
$6,000 in revenue. 

During the recent Forward Atlanta drive, Mr. 
Wainwright served as Chairman of Division V 
which was the new member phase of the vast fund- 
raising effort. 

But this is not all. He is active in many com- 
munity affairs. He served as Chairman of the 
Trades and Industry Division of the recent Atlanta 
Cancer Campaign. In addition, Mr. Wainwright is 
1961 President of the American Savings and Loan 
field, and he is an elder at Trinity Presbyterian 
Church. 


continued on page 23 
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MOTOR areas AND RESTAURANT 








Miles north of downtown on Northwest Expressway (U.S. 
41) at Northside Drive. 


Rooms for the convenience of the Chattahoochee industrial 
district and Northside residential area. 


Advance Reservations made through any of the 104 Howard 
Johnson Motor Lodges / TRinity 5-9131 / TWX AT-969 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY ATLANTA MOTOR LODGES, INC. 


We are opening another Howard Johnson Motor Lodge and Restaurant on the Northeast 
Expressway at North Druid Hills Road in April, 1962. 
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EYEING THE EXPRESSWAYS 


The Expressway Committee, headed by Rawson 
Haverty, continues to plug away at the difficult 
task of expediting highway construction in the At- 
lanta area. 

In the future, the Board of Directors and the 
Expressway Committee members will be casting 
a critical eye at the new status sheets on highway 
work each quarter. 

One sheet covers progress on Interstate and 
Federal Urban projects already under contract; a 
second keeps tabs on the Fulton-Atlanta Road Bond 
Program of 1957; and the third gives estimates on 
Interstate and Urban roads yet to be let. 

The Committee is continuing to turn its attention 
toward the implementation of construction of the 
“Inner Loop” proposed by the Metropolitan Plan- 
ning Commission. 

Meanwhile, the “Temporary Downtown Connec- 
tor” which was sponsored by the Committee is now 
reported to be functioning smoothly. Most of the 
heavy trucks which created bottlenecks over the 
railroad bridge have been diverted to the west by- 
pass or other routes, and traffic seems to be flow- 
ing well. 


KEY MAN IN THE CHAMBER 


The newest and one of the most versatile mem- 
bers of the Chamber staff is Gerald T. Horton, Di- 
rector of Research for the Industrial Bureau. As 
such, he is a leading figure in the Forward Atlanta 
Program now under way. 

Mr. Horton came with the Chamber directly from 
the Navy where he served for three years on the 
staff of the Commander of the Second Operational 
Navy Fleet of the Atlantic and the Commander of 
the Striking Fleet of the Atlantic. During this time 
he had an operational job in communications, and 
was the Assistant Public Information Officer for 
the fleet, aside from writing speeches and articles 
for the Commander and members of the staff. To 
further fill his busy schedule, he was a member of 
the book review staff of the VIRGINIA PILOT of Nor- 
folk. It was during this time, too, that he married 
Jane Carpenter of Fredericksburg, Virginia. They 
have one daughter, Elizabeth Carlton. 

In pre-navy days, Mr. Horton was a four year 
Southern Scholar at Harvard where he graduated 
with honors in philosophy. He then came to At- 
lanta where he worked on the advertising staff at 
Rich’s, and assisted Ivan Allen, Jr. in research and 
writing when Mr. Allen was considering running 
for Governor of Georgia. He also worked on the 
history of the First National Bank, and was a di- 
rector of the old Atlanta Theater Guild. 


continued on page 24 
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1550 BANK OF GEORGIA BUILDING 
Atlanta 3, Georgia = Teletype AT 579 = Telephone JAckson 3-1761 
106 North Hamilton Street, Dalton, Ga. = Telephone BR 8-5232 
Daniel Ashley Building, Valdosta, Ga. » Telephone CH 4-0310 
Direct private wire to Shields & Co., New York, and to branch offices 
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A New Dimension 
In Local Airline Service 
For the South... 


Every Seat a “Single” — Like Having Your Own 
Executive Airliner! 

The friendly intimacy of a Superior Airliner cabin 
is like having your own private executive plane. You 
enjoy the comfort and privacy of individual seating— 
no crowding or jostling — and the view from the 
panoramic window is all yours to enjoy. 

Your stewardess, specially trained to provide the 
ultimate in service and attentiveness, has only eight 
passengers to occupy her full attention. 

Superior service is now yours to enjoy. Call your 
Superior agent and plan Superior comfort and con- 


nections in the South. 





NOW SERVING 
Atlanta + Huntsville > Memphis 
New Orleans + Monroe, La. 
Other Southeastern Cities Planned for Service Soon 





IT COSTS NO MORE 
TO GO FIRST CLASS 
ON SUPERIOR! 


Superior Service in the South 


MUNICIPAL AIRPORT-ATLANTA / Phone PO 6-7871 
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CHAMBER POTPOURRI continued from page 23 


An authority on the Southern Gothic novel, and 
a student of city politics, Mr. Horton is engaged 
in researching and compiling economic data for the 
Industrial Bureau, and is serving as Research Edi- 
tor for ATLANTA MAGAZINE. 


AVIATION COMMITTEE ACTIVE 


The Aviation Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, which is composed of seventy leaders from 
all fields of aviation, came to the unanimous con- 
clusion that the legislation which the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board now has before Congress should not 
be granted. This legislation would enable the CAB 
to certify supplemental air carriers to provide indi- 
vidually ticketed service on a temporary basis. 

The Committee felt such authority would have 
the effect of diverting traffic from the regular 
carriers and would lessen their ability to provide 
service to intermediate points. Based on past ex- 
perience it is doubtful that supplemental carriers 
would give good service to such points. At the same 
time, such authority would generate relatively little 


“ ene . 
additional revenue to these carriers. 


The Committee has requested that Georgia Con- 
gressional leaders oppose the legislation, pointing 
out that the financial condition of the regular trunk 
lines and the local service carriers is already un- 
steady. 


THE INDUSTRIAL BUREAU’S NEW HOME 


The last two weeks have been busy ones for the 
Chamber’s Industrial Bureau. They have just com- 
pleted their move into their new quarters formerly 
occupied by the Traffic Safety Council. But more 
than new floor space has been gained. 

Prompted by the Forward Atlanta Program, a 
Transportation Department headed by Frank Shaw 
and an enlarged Research Department headed by 
Gerald Horton have become a part of the Bureau. 
On October ist, Bill Williford joined the Bureau 
and will increase its effectiveness by spending much 
of his time making calls to industrial prospects in 
other parts of the nation. 

Included, too, in the expanded facilities will be an 
enlarged reference library, for both economic data 
and a listing of a great variety of American busi- 
nesses that the Bureau will be in touch with regard- 
ing the interest they have in Atlanta area locations. 


TECH TOUR 

America has been criticized for neglecting count- 
less opportunities to publicize the “American Way” 
to the world. A few years ago the Atlanta Chamber 
realized that hundreds of students from all over the 
world spent four years in Atlanta without ever 
really seeing the city. In order to mitigate this con- 
dition to a degree, it was decided to give a tour of 


continued on page 73 
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AUTUMN, 1961: 

ONCE THEY CLIPPED THEIR MAIL ORDER 
COUPONS FROM SEARS AND SAT BACK TO WAIT. 
NOW THEY COME AND SEE FOR THEMSELVES. AND 
THE CITY REACHES OUT TO MEET THEM HALFWAY... 

A SPRAWLING, RIOTOUS, UPSTART DISNEYLAND...A TANGI- 
BLE ATLANTIS. WHY DO THEY COME? BECAUSE THIS IS AT- 
LANTA 1961. THIS IS A HUNCH, A BOOM, A TINGLING ON THE 
BACK OF THE NECK, A PROFIT, THE GOOSE STRAINING FOR 
THE GOLDEN EGG, A DIRECTION. THIS IS NOW. BECAUSE, 
OVER AND THROUGH AND ABOVE IT ALL THERE RUNS... 
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ome of these people are night creatures. Theirs is the half-world of the sleek, soft-lit clubs ... they are sinuous... they are poignant... they ‘ 














ey are synchronized ... they are funny... they are oddly regal... they are vibrant... = *. 




















... And there are the places. Some take their memorability from another time... dark-stained oak, dim, 
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... the groups, whose plumage lights a downtown street... 
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There are a large city’s small caves... 











THE ENTERTAINERS: Some of them are modern-day Druids, presiding over the austere litany of a metropolitan symphony orchestra... 











Concéertmaster Martin Sauser and 





Canductor Henry Sopkin 


of the Atianta Symphony Orchestra. 














, some are tribal chieftains who trade in the Saturday afternoon glory and weekday grind of college athletics. . . 
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and spre are affable Pagliaccis who monitor the world of children and video tape and fan 






“Officer Don” Kennedy 
‘of the Popeye Club precinct - 





























... the world of entertainment 


is a dizzy caravan to Camelot... 


and some stop to wonder 


where it’s taking us. 


Norman Shavin, Atlanta Journal 


Amusements Editor, 


is one of the wonderers: 


A pair of surveys has shown that 
there are more TV sets in American 
homes than there are bathtubs. 

We may conclude, then, that there 
are millions of dirty viewers around. 

But there is a more damaging con- 
clusion: It is that Americans are on 
an entertainment binge perhaps un- 
paralleled since the upper-class orgies 
of Rome. 

(The lower classes couldn’t afford 
orgies on so grand a scale. They had 
to be content with intimate pizza 
parties, lion acts in the Coliseum, the 
parading of a victorious army, oc- 
casional stake-burnings — rare, medi- 
um and well-done—plus an infrequent 
natural show, the eruption of Mt. 
Vesuvius. Then, one day, THAT got 
out of hand and made an ash out of 
Pompeii.) 

The ancient Roman emperor knew 
how to hold the disgruntled masses in 
line: Give ’em escape (not from the 
bondages of poverty, but temporary 
relief such as might be found in a 
bottle of vino, 172 A.D., a good year). 

More literally, the Roman emperors 
adopted the slogan of “‘panem et cir- 
censem’’—bread and circuses—for the 
masses. Feed the people both and dull 
their hungers for the sweeter fruits 
of living life to one’s capacity. 

The formula still works: A piece 


of bread, a jug of wine and thou, my 
lovely TV set, my stripper, my rock- 
’n-roller, my Hollywood cliche, my 
royal flush, my disc jockey, my bare- 
breasted paperback ... 

Give me any of these, and I will 
tell the world, “Go along, my brain 
wants rest; it deserves to be at peace, 
to recline, to unthink.”... To rot.... 

But is this all there is in the swift 
passage of time: Escape? 

Is this what man was fashioned 
for? Is this escape his ultimate pur- 
pose between the two worlds of dark- 
ness? Is flight what we have been 
created for? Is this our spark of 
divinity? 

I think not. And yet we have fash- 
ioned in our time every artifice to 
wing us from reality. And through 
the mass communications media—the 
vast pipelines to humanity—we pump 
mainly the refuse of life. 

Any newsstand, any night on TV, 
usually any theatre gives ample proof 
of man’s obsession with the trivial, 
the sordid, the inane. 

Is this the best occupation for 
man’s leisure? 

We have moved from the sweat- 
shop and the back-breaking 14-hour 
day into the enlightenment of labor’s 
dignity. We have hacked out for our- 
selves more leisure time than ever 


known to masses of men. And the 
fear is no longer, “Will we have lei- 
sure to recharge the human spirit?” 

The greater fear is: “What will we 
do with the leisure?” 

It may well be that we are unpre- 
pared for the gift of free time. 

In this year, 1961, we have learned 
how to abuse it. 

The irony of ironies is that we 
have won the time to be better than 
we are and yet we hear more often 
the phrase, “Let’s kill a couple of 
hours at...” 

Kill time? 

Murder the only irreplaceable thing 
in this world? 

Destroy the stuff of life . . . the 
only avenue to get at the meaning of 
life itself? 

Our wastage is incredible. 

And yet it goes on. 

In these pages, you will find local 
authorities commenting on the At- 
lanta entertainment scene: What it 
offers, what more it can do, its signi- 
ficance in the city’s economy. Much 
of value is available — but too few 
absorb it. 

Here let us establish a beachhead 
and hold to basic questions: What is 
the VALUE of entertainment? What 
benefit does it perform? How can it 

continued on page 71 
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Atlanta’s Foundation to any Claim to Culture - by Bill Pope 


Grana Opera Stars With Big Or- 
chestra Arrive in Atlanta Tonight 
and Tomorrow” was the Atlanta 
Journal’s banner headline on May 1, 
1910. At that moment King Edward 
II of England, across the ocean, lay 
dying. 

In the years to come, many im- 
portant news events were crowded 
off the front page while Atlanta cit- 
izens — including a smattering of mu- 
sic lovers — carried on a love affair 
with New York’s Metropolitan Opera 
which only two world wars and a de- 
pression were allowed to interrupt. 

Both Atlanta and the Met have 
profited mutually from the arrange- 
ment. The Met has toted away cash 
and memories of fine food, fine hos- 
pitality, and fine bourbon. But At- 
lanta has got the best of the bargain, 
I think. 

For the annual Met season here is 
inescapably the foundation of any 
claim to culture Atlanta might want 
to advance. And it is Atlanta’s closest 
sustained contact with Broadway. 
Atlanta sees and hears, during any 
given week’s season here, just about 
what New York customers have seen 
and heard that winter — usually one 
or two superb performances, plus 
three or four competent ones, plus 
(as was the case last year with “Man- 
on Lescaut”) one or two really bad 
ones. 

Atlanta has changed a lot since 
1910, of course, and so has the Met. 
In those days, the Mimi or Violetta 
of the evening was apt to be built 
like a railroad roundhouse and ditto 
for the tenor and baritone. Today 
with people like Anna Moffo, Roberta 
Peters, Mario Del Monaco and Fran- 
co Corelli onstage, we aren’t as apt 
to close our eyes during the love 
scenes. Oh, there are still a few fat- 
ties around, but they’d better sing 
like angels. 

Newspaper coverage, since those 
early days, has acquired a more so- 
phisticated — though no less enthusi- 
astic — tone. The writer today who 
penned an effusion like ‘Golden- 
throated, golden-hearted Geraldine!” 
(Farrar) would be laughed out of the 
city room if not out of the city. 


Golden-hearted Farrar certainly 


was, however. For during that first 
season, between duties in “Tosca” 
and “Madame Butterfly,” she went 
out to the federal penitentiary and 
sang for the boys. In her advance 
wire of acceptance to the paper she 
said: “Yes, you may say that I shall 
surely sing for them, the best and 
sweetest song I know. Poor fellows; 
it seems sad to think how all the 
music and sweetness have gone out of 
many of their lives.” 

Atlanta cooled noticeably on Geral- 
dine many seasons later when her 
realistic portrayal of a music hall 
singer in “Zaza” offended matrons. 

What would they have said about 
Rise Stevens’ gyrations in “Carmen” 
or her gown in “Samson et Delila”? 
Or to that most hellish of operatic 
females, Salome, who orders John the 
Baptist’s severed head delivered to 
her on a silver tray so that she may 
kiss its cold lips? 


(“Salome” was to have been here 
next season, incidentally, as was 
“Adriana Lecouvreur,” with Renata 
Tebaldi in the latter. But both have 
been cancelled from the Met’s reper- 
toire, and replacements have not been 
announced. ) 

Let’s go back to 1910, from which 
year we date Atlanta’s annual mad- 
ness whose recurrence coincides with 
the blossoming of our dogwoods. 

The first Metropolitan opera in At- 
lanta was Wagner’s “Lohengrin,” on 
May 2, with Karl Jorn, Olive Frem- 
stad, Otto Goritz and Louise Homer. 
The old 6,300-seat capacity auditori- 
um-armory was only half-filled. 

A full house witnessed “Tosca” — 
with Farrar, Riccardo Martin and 
Antonio Scotti—a couple of nights 
later. 

The next evening, 7,042 customers 
were packed in to hear Enrico Caruso 
sing Rhadames in “Aida,” paying a 
total of $18,868.82 for the privilege. 
To put it in Varietyese, he was socko. 
And during his final curtain call, 
while cradling an armful of white 
roses, he sucked boyishly on a thorn- 
pierced thumb while the audience 
roared. Nobody sends white roses to 
tenors these days. 

The season moved on with per- 
formances of “Madame Butterfly” 


with the same “Tosca” cast; and a 
Saturday night double bill of “Han- 
sel und Gretel” with Marie Mattfeld 
and Bella Alten and the first of many 
“Pagliaccis,” with Caruso, Pasquale 
Amato and Jane Noria. King Edward 
II died that night, finally pushing the 
opera off the top line of Page One. 

For this first season, over 27,000 
paid $71,030 to see and hear the Met. 
“I believe it marks the permanent 
establishment of grand opera here,” 
Oscar Weil, the Met’s business man- 
ager, was quoted as saying. And he 
was right. 

The Met’s appearances here have 
been occasions for nationwide pub- 
licity -—some funny, some not so 
funny. About the worst executed per- 
formance of an opera in this country 
by a major company occurred in At- 
lanta in 1948, when the opening night 
“Carmen” was delayed for two hours 
on account of transportation delays. 

When the curtain did go up, it went 
up on a raggle-taggle assemblage of 
soloists and choristers in semi- 
civilian garb who vainly tried to 
maintain the illusion of hot-blooded 
Sevillians, soldiers and gypsies. The 


costumes had been delayed by a train 
snafu. Escamillo (Martial Singher) 
wore a tuxedo and Don Jose (Kurt 
Baum) was in mufti sans his cus- 
tomary girdle. 

The audience gave them an ova- 
tion; here was The Grand Old Lady 
of Broadway with her stockings 
crooked and her slip showing. 

The next year’s season opened with 
Verdi’s thunderous “Otello.” In the 
cast were Ramon Vinay, Leonard 
Warren and Licia Albanese. Singing 
the secondary role of Cassio was a 
talented but unobtrusive young tenor 
named John Garris. He sang the next 
night also, in “Mignon.” 

He would sing no more. The next 
morning, he was found dead in an 
alley off Marietta Street, shot. To 
this day, no one has been brought to 
justice, and there are as many the- 
ories as detectives, amateur as well 
as professional. 

Following its abbreviated 1930 sea- 
son here, the Met was absent from 
the Atlanta scene. The Met came back 

continued on page 69 
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Epicurean Escapades from Eminent 
Eating Establishments to the Enlight- 
enment & Enjoyment of Everybody. 


A gourmet has been known to fly 
across continents for the taste of a 
special dish prepared by a good res- 
taurant or famous chef. Though few 
can afford to indulge such cravings, 
Atlanta’s finer restaurants offer a 
bill of fare to satisfy the most de- 
manding. connoisseur. So that far- 
distant gourmets may savor the 
goodness of the city’s cuisine, we 
have sought prize recipes from the 
famous restaurant houses of Atlanta. 
The result follows. 





HART’S PEACHTREE 


2882 Peachtree Road 
Owner and supervisor, 
Mr. William S. Hart 
Several good cooks, none of 
which is designated as “chef” 





OYSTERS ROCKEFELLER 

(Oysters are very popular when 
they’re in season, and whenever 
Oysters Rockefeller is on Hart’s 
menu, it always “goes well.” Recipe 
given by Mr. Hart; above comments 
by Mrs. Hart). 

Oysters 
chopped green onions 
chopped spinach 
butter 
salt and pepper 
absinthe (or anisette) 

Mix onions, spinach, butter, salt, 
pepper and absinthe; place one 
tablespoon on each oyster. Oysters 
should be placed on rock salt to keep 
them level. Brown in hot oven. 


FILLET OF SOLE 
IN WHITE WINE 
White wine court bouillon 
11% tablespoon butter 
flour 
2 teaspoons tomato puree 
1 teaspoon finely 
chopped chervil (or parsley) 
1 teaspoon finely crushed 
peppercorn 
3 tablespoons Tarragon vinegar 
3 egg yolks 
14 teaspoon finely chopped tarragon 
1% teaspoon finely chopped chervil 
1 4 teaspoon chopped truffles 
Salt and pepper 
Slices of lemon 

Reduce 3 cups strained fish stock 
made with white wine court bouillon 
to % its volume over bright flame. 
Thicken with 114 tablespoon butter 
and flour and knead it together. Add 
two teaspoons tomato puree and sim- 
mer for a few minutes. Cook 1 tea- 
spoon each chopped chervil and 
crushed peppercorn in tarragon vine- 
gar until nearly all the vinegar is 
absorbed, stirring occasionally. Add 
this mixture to sauce and bring to 
a boil. Remove from heat. 

Beat three egg yolks one at the 
time, beating well after each addi- 
tion. Return to fire and bring to 
boiling point, stirring constantly. 
Strain through muslin cloth into 
another sauce pan. Stir in chopped 
tarragon and chervil; then chopped 
truffles. Season for taste. Poach fil- 
lets of sole in slices of lemon until 
done. Remove fish from pan, place 
on platter, and pour sauce over it. 





ESCOE’S PATIO 


2143 Peachtree Road 
Chef and owner, John Escoe 
Chef, John Piskor 





ARROZ CON POLLO 
(Rice with Chicken) 
(This is Mr. Escoe’s favorite, as 
well as a reliable “old stand-by.” 


October, 1961 


“You know,” he said, “people aren’t 
too prone to accept some of these 
things,” but this is a very popular 
dish. Mr. Escoe pointed out that this 
is a “simple recipe” for 1 chicken.) 
1 2-lb. fryer, cut up 
1 cup uncooked rice 
1% cup sliced ripe olives 
14 cup pimentoes, cut up 
2 tablespoons chopped onions 
2 cups chicken stock 
(or 2 cups water with 2 
chicken bouillon cubes) 
1 clove chopped garlic 
14 cup tiny English peas 
salt and pepper 
pinch of saffron 

Dust chicken in flour; sautee in oil 
or butter until lightly browned. Re- 
move chicken, then sautee onions and 
garlic in pan until soft (but not 
browned). Add uncooked rice and 
mix until it absorbs the oil or but- 
ter. Add chicken stock or bouillon 
water and put chicken back into 
this mixture. Add pimentoes, olives 
and saffron. Salt and Pepper to taste. 
Cover and steam for 20 minutes, 
stirring one time with fork. Garnish 


with peas. continued 
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YOHANNAN’S 
Lenox Square 
Mr. Yogi Yohannan, owner 
Mr. Arthur Daegling, chef 





CRABMEAT AU GRATIN 
Mr. Yohannan says this is his “big 
number,” and he serves 75 pounds 
of fresh crabmeat daily, and that it 
is shipped to him each day including 
Sundays and holidays. It is fresh 
and arrives each morning at about 
10:30...and he claims that the fact 
it is fresh makes it the best found 
in the Southeast at least. 
1% lb. butter 
\% |b. flour 
1 cup cream 
2 cups milk 
1 cup sherry wine 
Accent 
Salt 
1 lb. crabmeat 
\4 lb. butter 
Parmesan cheese 
paprika 
Melt 1% Ib. butter, add flour, and 
cook together until the flour is com- 
pletely done, browned, and has ab- 
sorbed all the butter. Heat 1 cup 
cream with 2 cups milk, add to this 
1 cup of sherry, and add this mixture 
to the butter-flour combination. Sea- 
son with Accent and salt (no pepper) 
and cook until the sauce has a tex- 
ture comparable to whipping cream. 
Sautee 1 lb. crabmeat in 14 Ib. butter. 
Fold into the sauce without breaking 
crabmeat. Put in casserole, cover 
with Parmesan cheese, sprinkle with 
paprika. Pour 1 teaspoon melted but- 
ter on the top so the casserole won’t 
have a crust. Cook for 15 minutes in 
350 degree oven. Serves 4 or 5. 





REMOND’S 


1789 Peachtree Rd., N.E. 
Mrs. Ruth Remond, owner 
Mr. Eugene Murray, chef 
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SHRIMP MORNAY 

This is a sauce recipe that Mr. 
Remond “just dreamed up,” accord- 
ing to Mrs. Remond. “I don’t think 
anybody else had it,” she adds, “and 
it’s one of the most popular dishes 
we have. Men and women like it, al- 
though men don’t usually care much 
about cream sauce. Incidentally, 
GOURMET MAGAZINE requested this 
recipe several years ago.” 

White Roux 
2 oz. butter 

21% oz. flour 

34 pt. hot milk 

1 medium onion “stuck” with 
half bay leaf & 2 cloves 

2 egg yolks 

14 cup cream 

114 oz. grated Parmesan cheese 

sherry wine 

Mix white Roux with butter and 
flour and cook until thick. Add hot 
milk, stirring constantly. Season 
lightly with salt and pepper. Add 
onion, cook slowly for 20 minutes, 
making sure it doesn’t burn. Season 
and strain. This should be made just 
before serving. 

Remove the sauce from heat, 
thicken with 2 egg yolks, add cream 
and sherry. Fold in grated cheese 
gently with wooden spoon. When 
cheese is stirred into sauce, mix 
very gently. Do not let the sauce 
boil again. 

Clean, devein and boil the shrimp 
until pink. Pour sauce over it. 


BEEF STROGANOFF 

(Mr. Negri mentioned that this 
dish has become very popular re- 
cently, perhaps because of “Li’] Ab- 
ner.” He also pointed out that most 
any cut of meat can be used, es- 
pecially if a commercial tenderizer is 
applied. ) 





2 Ib. lean tender beef 

(tenderloin or sirloin preferred) 

1 tablespoon butter 
salt and pepper 
1 8-oz. carton of sour cream 

Slice beef into strips about 14 inch 
thick and 1 inch wide. Brown meat 
at medium heat in melted butter; 
season. Cover, turn heat down to low, 
and cook for about 20 minutes. 

Add sour cream, stirring until well 
mixed; then cook additional 6 to 8 
minutes. Serve with baked potato or 
steamed rice. 





MAMMY’S SHANTY 


1480 Peachtree Street 
Manager, A. C. Davenport 
Pastry chef, Miss Jesse Mae White 





HERREN’S 


84 Luckie Street 
Manager and president, Ed Negri 
Chef, Robert McGee 





BLUE, BLU, BLEU 
CHEEZE DRESSING 
(Mr. Negri pointed out that this 
dressing practically has nothing but 
authentic blue cheeze in it, that he 
uses about 35 or 40 pounds of it a 
week, and that it is extremely popu- 
lar at Herren’s.) 
2 4-oz. packages of blue cheeze 
crumbled fine 
1% pt. coffee cream 
Mix thoroughly. It is best to make 
it two or three days before serving. 
Store it in a refrigerator in closed 
jar (“unless you want everything 
in the refrigerator to taste like blue 
cheeze”.) If it gets too thick, it may 
be thinned with milk. 


“THE WORLD’S BEST 
PECAN PIE” 

(—delicately revealed by a hesi- 
tating but most cooperative Mr. Dav- 
enport, who said, “we don’t do this 
sort of thing often.’’) 

1% lb. pecans 
1% gal. corn syrup 
1% lb. melted oleo 
41% lbs. sugar 
1% cup vanilla flavoring 
5 oz. bread flour 
salt 

Mix sugar and flour; salt to taste. 
Add eggs and beat. Add syrup and 
whip. Melt oleo and add, then beat 
well. Add vanilla flavoring. 

Place pecans on the bottom of pie 
pan with unbaked pastry. Fill pan 
with mixture. (Pecans will come to 
the top). Bake 45 minutes to one 
hour in 375° oven. 4 pies. 
by Carol Ippolito - w ie 
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A Century of Innkeeping in Atlanta 


J nnkeeping has long been an At- 
lanta tradition. In 1835, when 
Atlanta was a settlement of houses 
too small to even earn a name, an 
entrepreneur by the name of Charner 
Humphries erected the county’s first 
hostelry. The White Hall Tavern, the 
area’s first white house and the 
namesake for Whitehall Street, lay 
on the Decatur-Lawrenceville stage- 
coach line. The forerunner of today’s 
downtown motel, it was a luxurious- 
ly-appointed two-story frame struc- 
ture offering free parking at the 
door for horses and coaches, a limited 
but excellent liquor list, and a fine 


bill of fare for its patrons. 

Atlanta’s first hotel was built in 
1846 on the old Kimball House site. 
The first brick building in town, it 
was hailed as a prophecy of progress 
for the rapidly growing little town. 
The Atlanta Hotel, along with three 
other establishments which followed 
it, was destroyed during the War Be- 
tween the States. 

Today, Metropolitan Atlanta has 
43 hotels and 70 motels with more 
than 10,500 guest rooms. Two hotels 
have meeting spaces which can ac- 
commodate more than 2,000 people 
each. The total downtown hotel and 


by Gerald Horton 


motel meeting and exhibition room 
capacity is 14,985 people. There are 
dining facilities for more than 12,000 
people. Luxurious Miami-styled mo- 
tels, gracious 500-room hotels with 
huge ballrooms and banquet facili- 
ties, hotels of a past era drifting 
towards shabby gentility, the old 
tourist cabins with their air of sin, 
and the cheap beds for the drifters 
and penniless can all be found in this 
crossroads of the South. There are 
ambitious plans for expansion, 
dreams for high-rise hotels with a 
thousand rooms, concern with de- 
creasing hotel occupancy, jubilation 
at the opportunities that completion 
of the Interstate Highway and Ex- 
pressway System will bring, and de- 
spair as progress chooses another 
route, leaving old motels and tourist 
courts on lonely roads to die. 

Hoteling in Atlanta had its build- 
ing heyday between 1900 and the 
stock market crash in 1929. Preced- 
ing this era and setting the pace for 
luxurious appointments, gracious 
service, and menus which today 
astound the eye and confuse the di- 
gestive system was the Kimball 
House, originally built in 1870, 
burned in 1883, and rebuilt in even 
greater splendor in 1885 with 357 
rooms, spacious banquet halls, and a 
reputation for all that was grand and 
gracious in the myth of the old 
South. 

The oldest of today’s downtown 
hotels is the Piedmont, opened in 1903 
and known by Atlantans of that time 
as their smart New York hotel in 
contrast to the Kimball House. The 
Piedmont was followed by the Geor- 
gian Terrace in 1911, the Dinkler- 
Plaza (formerly the Ansley) as well 
as the Winecoff (destroyed by a 
tragic fire in 1946 in which 119 peo- 
ple lost their lives) in 1913. 

Atlanta’s greatest year of hotel 
openings and its grand finale was 
1924 when the Georgian (originally 
the Robert Fulton), the Henry Grady, 
and lastly, the final bright star in 
Atlanta’s hostelry crown, the Bilt- 
more, were opened. 

Since 1924 there have been no large 
hotels built in Atlanta though the 
Southland, Cherokee, Peachtree Man- 
or, Clairmont, and Briarcliff have 
been converted from apartment 
houses and residential hotels to com- 
mercial use. The Winecoff building, 
after standing for five years as a 
mute reminder of the tragic fire, was 
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renovated and opened in 1951 as 
Peachtree on Peachtree. 

After 30 years during which there 
were no new hotels built and the city 
was assuming its place as the center 
of the rapidly advancing South, two 
separate groups of Atlanta business 
and professional men saw in the 
city’s growth and the void of hotel 
construction the opportunity to bring 
to Atlanta the downtown motel, a 
concept of transient accommodations 
which was meeting with great suc- 
cess in other large cities in the na- 
tion. The group who were to build the 
Downtown Motel on Peachtree Street 
lay claim to having first conceived 
the idea of a motor hotel in the cen- 
ter of the city, though the builders 
of The Heart of Atlanta point with 
justifiable pride to their opening in 
1956 as the advent of the downtown 
motel in Atlanta. 

The Heart of Atlanta met with an 
overwhelming response from the city 
as an indication of another step for- 
ward into another new field, and with 
an eagerness from interested parties 
in Atlanta and elsewhere to get into 
what looked to be a lucrative and 
wide-open venture. Since 1956, At- 
lanta has seen five motels open in or 
near the downtown area, and another 
is presently under construction. 

While the Downtown Motel was 
finalizing its plans, another Atlanta 
group decided the Interstate High- 
way and Expressway System prom- 
ised a stable situation for construc- 
tion without the danger of being left 
on some little-used thoroughfare in 
the near future. They built the How- 
ard Johnson Motor Lodge on the 
Northwest Expressway to capture 
the tourist trade as well as being 
close enough to downtown to entice 
commercial business. 

Following the opening of Howard 
Johnson in the spring of 1958, the 
Atlanta Cabana was opened in the 
winter. In 1959, the Downtown Motel 
became a reality, and interests from 
Miami and New York opened the 
Riviera later that year. 

The downtown moteling interests 
are an unique group for, though they 
are highly competitive, there is also 
a spirit of cooperation and friendli- 
ness among them. Part of this co- 
operation and feeling of goodwill can 
be attributed to the different idea 
each has of the nature of its own 
operation, and the separate roads 
their future plans are travelling. 
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The Heart of Atlanta saw the need 
for accommodations in the downtown 
area for the tourist who planned to 
visit the city for a few days, but 
wanted neither the inconvenience of 
being too far out of town, nor the 
formality of a hotel. As Morton Rol- 
leston, one of the group, says: “We 
were looking for the man or family 
who wanted or needed to be down- 
town and still use his car for a suit- 
case.” With swimming pools, a cock- 
tail lounge, and high cuisine, The 
Heart of Atlanta set its sights on 
commercial and tourist business loék- 
ing for both luxury and informality. 

The Downtown Motel took another 
tack. Their site is not on the high- 
way, but near the Merchandise Mart, 
Electric Building, Peachtree-Baker 
federal offices, and proposed locations 
of future major development. With- 
out a favorable location for the tour- 
ist trade, the appeal of the Down- 
town Motel is to the commercial visi- 
tor who needs to~be downtown to 
carry on his business but must use 
his car to reach the rapidly growing 
outlying industrial districts. The 
Downtown Motel has no swimming 
pool or grassed courtyards for it is 
not the family tourist, nor the vaca- 
tioning visitors, but rather the re- 
peating clientele of men who come to 
Atlanta to do business who is its 
stock in trade. 

The Howard Johnson Motor Lodge 
makes its appeal directly to the tour- 
ist family. The decision to affiliate 
with the Johnson chain was based in 
large part on benefiting from the na- 
tional name and advertising of How- 
ard Johnson’s to draw the nomad 
band of vacationers which fill our 
highways almost year-round. No li- 
quor, a concerted effort to draw fam- 
ilies through advertising play areas 
and wading pools, and national chain 
affiliation set the Howard Johnson 
Motor Lodge apart from the other 
downtown motels. 

“We're not in competition with 
anyone else in town,” says J. J. Sar- 
no, President of the Cabana chain 
which has its executive offices in the 
Atlanta Cabana. “We are the most 
luxurious and the most expensive. 
Our clientele are looking for a pres- 
tige place with fine entertainment, a 
chic cocktail lounge, and really lux- 
urious surroundings. The Cabana is 
the only such place in Atlanta.” A 
courtyard of classic statuary, lobby 
fountains, sweeping stairs, intimate 


lounges, rooms full of period furni- 
ture, and a location on Peachtree 
some blocks from the center of town 
are the expressions of the Cabana 
pitch for what Sarno calls “the execu- 
tive class.” 

Hoteling in Atlanta is by no means 
a dying art over whose corpse mo- 
teling crows. Though the hotels have 
experienced a declining occupancy 
rate since 1946 from 75 percent to 65 
percent, while downtown motels en- 
joy a 90 percent and better occu- 
pancy, hotel leaders attribute the de- 
cline to a leveling off after the plush 
days of the last war, though not dis- 
counting the fact that the motels 
have made inroads into their busi- 
ness. 

Atlanta has seven hotels in the 
downtown area with more than two 
hundred rooms, five with more than 
four hundred, three with more than 
five hundred, and two with more than 
six hundred rooms. The hotels have 
a total meeting capacity for 13,490 
people and dining facilities for 12,065 
people. Two hotels, the Biltmore and 
the Dinkler-Plaza, each can accom- 
modate meetings for more than 2,000 
people. 

Atlanta is a convention city, hav- 
ing hosted 623 conventions last year 
with 236,910 visitors. The downtown 
hotels are the only places which can 
accommodate these huge crowds with 
banquet and meeting facilities, and 
a convention headquarters. 

The hotels have also returned a 
great deal of their profits to remodel- 
ing and renovation in order to pre- 
sent an image of smart, big-city, 
prestige accommodations to persons 
who have taken their business to the 
motels. Their location in centers of 
office and financial districts have 
brought about an expansion of res- 
taurant facilities to accommodate the 
luncheon crowd. Fine restaurants 
and entertainment have also been 
added to fill the city’s need for night 
life. 

Hotel operators have not conceded 
the innkeeping business to the new 
motels. Carling Dinkler, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Dinkler chain whose exec- 
utive offices are Atlanta-based in the 
Dinkler-Plaza, says: 

“I’m the third generation of a fam- 
ily of Atlanta innkeepers. We con- 
ceived the idea of chain operations 
and have moved ahead with the times 
to provide modern accommodations. 


continued on page 78 











Service that never sleeps 
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-. 4 Materials are on the move from th 


With assembly-line efficiency a constant flow of materials for industry and the building trades moves | 
from eleven Reynolds Aluminum Supply Company Service Centers. This is the largest distribution 
system of its kind in the South. 

With over ten acres of inventory, RASCO Service Centers provide industrial buyers with one 
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the South’s biggest one-stop source of supply 


ves ¢ reliable source for all their purchases ...a source that has big enough stocks to meet their needs, a 

ion * traffic control system fast enough to meet their schedules, and quick-reference, easy-to-read catalogs 
and specification sheets. Only Reynolds Aluminum Supply Company can give this kind of service 
on industrial metals and building products in the areas it serves. 
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In every key Southeastern City, 
a RASCO Service Center can 
supply you with... 


ALUMINUM MILL PRODUCTS 
Sheet, Plate, Coils, Extrusions, Pipe, 
Tubing, Truck & Trailer Flooring, Truck & 
Trailer Formed Sidepanels 


STAINLESS STEEL 
Sheet, Plate, Strip, Pipe, Tubing, 
Valves and Fittings 


CARBON STEEL 

BRASS AND COPPER 
Sheet, Strip, Pipe, Tubing, Wire, 
Rod and Bar 

COLORWELD BAKED ENAMELED 
ALUMINUM 
Coils and Flat Sheet 

EXPANDED METAL 

FASTENERS 


cee COMMERCIAL ROOFING 
N 
Baked Enomaled or Mill Finish 


GALVANIZED = COMMERCIAL ROOFING 
AND SIDIN 


ALUMINUM RESIDENTIAL AND FARM 
ROOFING AND SIDING 


GALVANIZED STEEL RESIDENTIAL AND 
FARM ROOFING AND SIDING 


ALUMINUM GUTTERS AND DOWNSPOUT 
Baked Enameled or Mill Finish 


GALVANIZED STEEL GUTTERS AND 
DOWNSPOUT 


ASPHALT PRODUCTS 
Shingles, Roll Roofing, Felt, Brick and 
Stone Siding, Roof Coatings and 
Cement, Mopping Asphalt. 








PLYWOOD 
BAKED ENAMELED ALUMINUM CLAPBOARD 
SIDING 


ALUMINUM ROOF SHINGLES 
TRANSLUCENT FIBERGLASS PANELS 


RIGID AND FLEXIBLE INSULATION 
Thermo-Ply, Gypsum Board, Asphalt 
impregnated Sheathing, Hardboard, Glass 
Fiber and Rock Wool Batt and Blanket 


CEDAR SHAKES AND SHINGLES 

POLYETHYLENE FILM 

ALUMINUM WINDOWS, DOORS AND 
SCREENS 

ALUMINUM AND GALVANIZED STEEL 
LOUVERS AND VENTILATORS 


BAKED ENAMELED ALUMINUM 
FORMED SOFFIT 


ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 
MEDICINE CABINETS 


ALUMINUM RESIDENTIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL RAILING SYSTEMS 


COLORWELD ALUMINUM AWNING 
SUPPLIES 

COLORWELD READY-TO-ASSEMBLE 
ALUMINUM CAR PORTS AND PATIO 
PORTS 

ALUMINUM SCREEN PORCH AND PATIO 
ENCLOSURE COMPONENTS 

ALUMINUM AND STEEL NAILS 

MOBILE HOME SIDEWALLS AND ROOFS 





REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


Since 1914 


General Office: 756 West Peachtree, Atlanta, Georgia 


ATLANTA, GA. 
1441 Ellsworth Dr., N. W. 
SYcamore 4-9511 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
703 North Royal Ave. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
2828 Fifth Ave., N. 
FA 2-5461 


TAMPA-ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 
2700 23rd St., N., St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Phone 7-4107 


MIAMI, FLA. 
3690 N. W. 52nd St. 
NE 5-0647 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
590 Beautyrest Ave. 
JA 5-4717 EVergreen 8-0792 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
1431 Courtiand Dr. 
TE 4-6221 


RICHMOND, VA. 
1910 Petersburg Pike 
BE 3-9693 
SAVANNAH, GA. 
309 Stiles Ave. 
AD 6-2461 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
700 Harrison Street ’ 
AL 5-1152 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Fern Valley Rd. & Crittenden Dr. 
EM 6-0314 





Anaheim scores 
with Atlantans 
and 


vice versa. 


Text and photos 
by Bill Diehl 


DODD IN DISNEYLAN D: 
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continued 


Cress Tech enjoys a rather unique reputation. Although it is 
practically in the heart of downtown Atlanta, its campus and 
students have the spirit and flavor of a small town college. Whereas 
the alumni of many city colleges forget school ties soon 

after graduation day, Techmen seem to grow closer to their college 
as the years pass. Part of this is due to the close ties the 

college keeps with its alumni. An example: Each year the 

football team carries with it on its biggest out-of-town game, the 
players’ wives and members of the alumni athletic board, as 

well as part of the faculty. This year was special for the opening 
game was against USC and the trip was to Hollywood. In all, 

179 people enjoyed a day at Disneyland as guests of Atlanta’s 
Coca-Cola Co., a night at the Coconut Grove, a tour of 
Paramount Studios (arranged by Tech alumnus 

Y. Frank Freeman, Paramount Vice President), 

and finally the game which happily ended 

in a 27-7 victory. Unanimous opinion: The 

greatest football trip in Téch history. 


Alice and Linda Dodd, wife and daughter of 
Coach Bobby Dodd, stroll through foyer of 
Grauman’s Chinese Theater and study signa- 
tures of yesterday’s stars in concrete sidewalk. / 


i 























Above: In Paramount’s commissary, host Y. Frank “Liberty Valance,” John Wayne puckers up and plants 
Freeman introduces movie stars Andy Devine and kiss on wife of golf coach Billy “Dynamite” Goodloe. 
James Stewart. Above right, comedian Jerry Lewis He then kissed every girl in sight, playfully kidded with 
iokes with Freeman while below, on set of his film, football players. 


Tech’s new 
“Magic Toe,” 
Lothridge, 

boots the final 
point after 
touchdown 

to cap its 27-7 win 
over USC. 
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By STUART CULPEPPER 


It is often heard that “you can’t see nothin’ worth seein’ unless it’s in New York e All the rest are amateurs.” 


Atianta is fortunate enough to have 
two highly professional quality 
theater groups performing during 
the annual Fall and Winter season 
and a third group which often turns 
out professional productions during 
the summer months. 

The god of all the arts was once 
supposed to have said: 

“T shall give you hunger and pain 
and sleepless nights. Also beauty and 
satisfaction known to few —and 
glimpses of the heavenly life. None 
of these you shall have continually, 
and of their coming and going you 
shall not be foretold.” 

Fortunately or unfortunately, as 
the case may be, both Atlanta and 
3roadway audiences rarely have 
sleepless nights from viewing a the- 
atrical performance. Although it is 
entirely possible that many of the 
performers themselves experience 
these fits of insomnia. 

Yet there is much beauty and satis- 
faction to be gained from the stage, 
and occasionally even a glimpse of 
the “heavenly life.” 

Oddly enough, most of these higher 
emotions emanating from the stage 
are easily found on the stages of At- 
lanta and other such comparable 
cities. 

Atlantans are generally offered far 
better plays in a season’s time than 
New York audiences. Examples of 
this phenomenon are evidenced in the 
ambitious productions already under 
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way or in the planning stages by 
Theatre Atlanta and the Academy 
Theatre. 

New Yorkers or the myriad tour- 
ists pretending to be New Yorkers 
are regularly offered brilliantly col- 
ored, cheaply sensational, mechani- 
cally choreographed productions of 
subjects ranging from bland (though 
profane) trivia to heavy-handed slice- 
of-unreal-life melodrama. More often 
than not they are arty rather than 
artistic, tinseled rather than bril- 
liant. Primarily, they are all diver- 
sions. 

The best plays are far more than 
diversions — they are teachers and 
prophets. They are oracles. They are 
mirrors. They possess the rare capac- 
ity for convincing the audience that 
what they see on the stage (however 
remote in time or place) has little 
difference from the affairs and feel- 
ings of our hearts and commonplace 
lives. This is the stuff from which 
great plays are born — the feeling for 
the heart and soul of men and the 
times in which they play out their 
own destinies, however damning or 
edifying they may be. 

What if Atlanta’s major theaters 
lack the six-figure financial backing 
“necessary” for Broadway produc- 
tions! What if they lack the stellar 
names to flash on marquees enabling 
them to sell Mickey Mouse and have 
it gobbled up because Shirley Booth 
is playing Minnie! So what if they 


don’t sell out and cause fights in 
scalpers’ offices for scarce tickets! 

What they do is far better! They 
offer plays by Shakespeare, Shaw, 
Moliere, O’Neill, Becket, Strindberg, 
Mayer, O’Casey, Fry, Arthur Miller, 
Lillian Hellman, Schiller, Ibsen, and 
Pirandello, and others of their ilk. 

This summer Atlanta experienced 
its first Shakespeare Festival and 
liked it so much that a second such 
season has been assured for next year 
at the hands of the Academy Theatre. 

September saw a fine production of 
Shaw’s “Heartbreak House,” with a 
professional-calibre cast of non-pro- 
fessionals pounding home the venera- 
ble playwright’s message of warning 
to a world much in need of it. This 
one came from the boards of Theatre 
Atlanta. 

October has been the month for 
Eugene O’Neill and his brilliant 
“Moon for the Misbegotten” on the 
stage of the Academy Theatre. 

Each year it becomes more and 
more obvious that the theater is 
catching on in the hinterlands. Cul- 
ture lovers needn’t be abashed at the 
failing, grasping commercialism of 
the New York stage when theater is 
booming at such a pace here. 

Last summer saw the breakthrough 
for Theater Under the Stars with its 
first financially successful year in its 
nine-year history. The Academy was 
a success with the Shakespeare Fes- 
tival, and Theatre Atlanta also pros- 
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pered last year. 

What was behind this success? 

It could be many things. Among 
the most necessary were dedication, 
financial backing, local support and 
interest, people with a good knowl- 
edge of what they were trying to do, 
and, perhaps most of all, high-quality 
plays. 

The best proof of the demand for 
better plays in this country is the 
successful local Shakespeare venture; 
Theatre Atlanta’s past success; the 
long lines that formed this summer 
to see ““Much Ado About Nothing” in 
New York’s Central Park; and the 
success of the traveling National Re- 
pertory Theatre now playing Schil- 
ler’s “Mary Stuart” and Anderson’s 
“Elizabeth the Queen.” 

Then too, there is another possible 
reason behind the success of the the- 
ater in the grass roots at the same 
time Broadway critics are predicting 
the imminent downfall and destruc- 
tion of the Great White Way’s Sodom 
and Gomorrah. 

As one critic said: 

“In television, the people are di- 
minished . . thumbsized. In the 
movies, the people are enlarged. 
They’re bigger than I am.” 

On the Broadway stage, the people 
are physically the same size, but, in 
proportion to reality, most of them 
are non-existent in relation to real 
people. Therefore they become either 
giants with monstrously unbelievable 


capabilities or powers, or they are 
dwarfed by lack of character and an 
overabundance of spectacle. 

With the type of plays being done 
locally and the tightly controlled, 
often beautiful productions being 
given, the characters become just 
about our size. 

When we watch them, we can 
transpose ourselves, become these 
other people, or just plain forget 
where we are. 

That is theater as it should be. 
Largely, that is what the Academy 
Theatre and Theatre Atlanta are at- 
tempting to offer the city. 

Another offering being made to 
the city by these groups is the satis- 
faction of craftsmanship. This feel- 
ing is particularly fulfilling for the 
younger members of the community, 
from older high school students, 
through the college levels and into 
young adulthood. It offers them more 
than merely school, parties, gradua- 
tion, and eventual family support. It 
can turn into the pleasure and re- 
ward of doing a job carefully, loving- 
ly and creatively — the fulfillment of 
work above and beyond the call of 
life’s actual demands. 

Local theater breaks down into 
three groups: professional, non-pro- 
fessional, and amateur. In this group- 
ing Academy Theatre would come 
under the professional status, The- 
atre Atlanta under the non-profes- 
sional, and all of the little theater 





many cases these generalizations are all too true. However, such is not the case in Atlanta 


groups under the amateur. (Many of 
their productions are far from being 
amateurish, however. ) 

Theatre Under the Stars would 
necessarily fall somewhere between 
professional and non-professional, 
since many of the performers and 
workers are paid, while some are not. 
At any rate, they are not a resident 
company. 

The Academy Theatre, under the 
leadership of Frank Wittow, is per- 
haps the most ambitious and, at the 
same time, the only producing com- 
pany here that qualifies for the com- 
pletely “professional” status so far as 
finances are concerned. 

This group sponsors an excellent 
film series; a complete, well-rounded 
program of “lab” productions for 
both beginners and advanced actors; 
a Children’s Theatre with adult ac- 
tors doing plays with alarming titles 
like “The Dyspeptic Ogre” and “Six 
Who Pass While the Lentils Boil;” 
and a series of plays to be produced 
this year from playwrights such as 
O’Neill, Mayer, O’Casey, Miller and 
Fry. 

The local little theatres can be ex- 
pected to offer less meaty (although 
a few are outstanding) plays such as 
“Picnic,” “Guest in the House,” “Man 
in the Dog Suit,” and others of a 
more slickly non-thinking commer- 
cial nature. 

Obviously this is not due to as 

continued on page 70 
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@Who they’re for, where they are, and how they got that way—by Paul Jones LY 


It’s been said if you’re not a joiner 
you don’t belong in Atlanta. 

Yet a majority of Atlantans don’t 
belong to anything — except possibly 
the church and the PTA. 

But in the minds of native Atlan- 
tans, this city seems to be over- 
crowded with clubs—social clubs, fra- 
ternal organizations — clubs, clubs, 
clubs. 

Pipe smokers have their own club. 
Old maids have theirs. 

Single adults—unmarried, divorced, 
widowed men and women — have 
theirs. (A unique feature of this club 
is that members are entitled to retain 
their membership if they get married 
after joining the club.) 

Even “The Boneheads” have their 
own club. It is one of the unique or- 
ganizations in the city. 

What has identified Atlanta most 
strongly as a “club town” is the fact 
that the city is blessed with a greater 
number of exclusive social clubs than 
any city its size in the world. 

These clubs afford their members 
facilities for golfing, swimming, 
boating, exercising and even lodging 
not to be found in municipally — or 
privately — owned clubs elsewhere. 

There is a certain snobbishness 
about private clubs here as elsewhere. 
But this is not what appeals to most 
Atlanta club members. Privacy is the 
thing which induces thousands of 
Atlantans to spend millions of dollars 
each year on membership dues, green 
fees, food and beverage. 

And privacy is generally for the 
family, rather than the individual. 

For the most part Atlanta’s social 
centers have town and country facili- 
ties, so designated. Why? Nobody 
seems to know. There’s nothing really 
“country” about the country clubs, 
for they usually are sophisticated 
clubs which afford the ultimate in 
recreation such as golf, swimming, 
tennis as well as excellent food and 
drink. 

Looking back over the history of 
Atlanta’s social pattern, one might 
find an answer to why the word 
“country” is used. It might have 
been applied to facilities which were 
far removed from the town facilities, 
such as is the case of the Capital 
City Club and its “country” facility, 


Brookhaven Country Club. Or in the 
case of the Athletic Club—a down- 
town club—and East Lake Country 
Club. 

Searching for an answer to that 
question I stumbled onto another bit 
of information I consider interesting. 

I had always wondered why At- 
lanta’s fashionable Piedmont Driv- 
ing Club was so named. 

It seems at one time —in 1887 to 
be exact — a number of Atlanta gen- 
tlemen used to enjoy driving and 
exercising their horses and they es- 
pecially enjoyed riding out to a farm 
owned at that time by a Mr. B. F. 
Walker. 

It seems at about the same time 
Mr. Walker desired to dispose of part 
of his property, which included Pied- 
mont Park and what is now the Pied- 
mont Driving Club, the horse fan- 
ciers make him an offer on the 
property. He sold them a parcel in 
rural Atlanta and the group organ- 
ized the Gentlemen’s Driving Club. 
It was chartered on June 5, 1887. 

Horsedrawn carriages have long 
since disappeared from the scene and 
the club is no longer known as the 
Gentlemen’s Driving Club, but simply 
the Driving Club. 

A millstone from a mill operated 
by Mr. Walker can be seen in the 
club’s entrance as a reminder of the 
days gone by. 

Not long ago, the Driving Club 
gave a party, honoring 68 people who 
had been members of the club for 40 
years or more. This would indicate 
that the Driving Club is not only one 
of the most aristocratic but one of 
the most firmly established social or- 
ganizations in Atlanta. 


Truly, it is a center of social life. 
Its sophistication and elegance are 
undisputed. 

The Driving Club is the mecca of 
the Metropolitan Opera “family” who 
look forward to returning to Atlanta 
each year to attend the gay after- 
opera parties which have always 
highlighted the opera season here. 

But the Driving Club is more than 
that. It is a symbol of graceful living, 
of charm. 

The Driving Club’s annual Hallo- 
ween Ball signals the beginning of 
the formal winter social season. It is 


during this occasion that socially 
prominent girls make their formal 
debut as a group. 

Shortly before the Gentlemen’s 
Driving Club was organized, a group 
of intrepid young Atlantans had or- 
ganized another club which has pros- 
pered and become another hub of 
social life. 

It seems the four young men had 
gone to the Kimball House, then the 
focal point of all social life in the 
city, to play a game of billiards. They 
were unable to get a table because of 
crowded conditions. They retired, and 
from this incident came the organi- 
zation of the Capital City Club. 

At the outset, in 1883, it was to 
have been a club composed of young 
men. 

The quartet acquired for their first 
clubhouse an elegant residence situ- 
ated at Walton and Fairlie Streets. A 
house located at Peachtree and Ellis, 
the present location of Davison’s, was 
purchased at a later date for the sec- 
ond home of the Capital City Club. 
Eventually the club moved into the 
five-story building at Peachtree and 
Harris Streets, its present home, 
which was built in 1911. A nine-hole 
golf course at Brookhaven was added 
later. The course was later expanded 
into an 18-hole layout. 

The Capital City Club, recognized 
equally with the Driving Club as a 
rendezvous of the smart social set, re- 
cently underwent major alterations. 
An adjoining parking garage, refur- 
bished dining rooms and bars have 
brought this 78-year-old club up to 
date in all respects. The alterations 
cost some $450,000. 

The “country” club located at 
Brookhaven, which features golf, 
swimming and a variety of outdoor 
sports, is currently undergoing an ex- 
pansive modernization program. Nine 
of the 18 holes are now being rede- 
signed to make the golf course a bet- 
ter test for the sportsman. The roll- 
ing fairways, lake and creeks make 
the beautifully landscaped course one 
of the most picturesque in the coun- 
try. 

As is the case with most private 
clubs in Atlanta, membership fees ac- 
count for most of the organization’s 


continued on page 69 
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/ BY JOFCO 
YL ...FOR TRUE OFFICE ELEGANCE 


Here is pictured the executive Ambassador desk. Its massive richness... its conservative de- 


sign ...its restraint and simplicity ...its traditional ability to fit well in any setting .. . makes 
Ambassador the first name in executive furniture. We at Horne Desk Company will design and 
furnish your office to fit your individual preference and need. We invite you to visit our show- 


room for a complete tour of famous-name office furniture. Call or write today. 


HORNE DESK COMPANY 


57 Pryor Street, N.E. / Atlanta, Georgia / JAckson 1-1463 
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NOTHING MAN WEARS IS AN ACCIDENT. HE DRESSES IN SYMPATHY WITH 
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Dress is but the outward expression of man’s state of mind, and it is in his 
attire that he tells the world what he thinks of himself. Dress has always 
played an important part in man’s development ever since he took to wearing 
skin of animals, daubing himself with paint and decorating his body with 
flowers. History proves beyond all doubt that fine clothes originated with man, 
not woman. It is from man that woman subsequently borrowed all her 
sartorial glamor and finery. It was man who originally wore high heeled shoes, 
long hair, corsets, ribbons, lace, feathers and muffs, jewels and 

fans. Tradition is more important in men’s clothes than originality. Yet new 
fashions have been introduced for many different reasons. Victorious 

armies, famous dandies and sheer necessity have often affected 

new developments in style. Here are some examples. It was cold bitter weather 
in the Crimea in the winter of 1855 when Lord Raglan, the commander of 

the British forces arrayed against the Tsar of Russia, was concerned 

about the health of his troops. Noting the large amount of empty potato sacks 
available he ordered his men to wear them with the corners cut 

off on the bias. That is how Lord Raglan started a fashion idea on the 

battle field that is still called “the Raglan sleeve.” In the last century when sailors 
were ill treated and poorly clothed the captain of H.M.S. Blazer started a 
fashion idea that is still popular today. Disgusted with the motley dress of his 
hardbitten crew he ordered blue serge jackets with metal buttons for 

them. Quite naturally other sailors started referring, with some amusement, to 
these jackets as “Blazers” and that is what they are known by today. Fighting 
men once wore their ladies’ plumes stuck rakishly in their hat. Usually it 

was worn on the left side as a mark of love and for the more practical reason of 
keeping it out of the way of a rapid rapier thrust. That is why the bow 

on your hatband is always on the left side today. And when you raise your hat 

as a gesture of courtesy you are actually lifting the visor of your 

helmet to show you are a friend. Jacket lapels are derived from early military 
uniforms. In making themselves more comfortable soldiers often unfastened the 
upper buttons of their high-collared tunics and rolled back each side. 
Gradually this custom affected civilian fashions and jackets were made with 
lapels. The notch indicated the break in the collar. The buttonhole of the tunic 
has been retained and now serves as a place for a boutonniere. Also men’s 
jackets button from left to right in order to leave their sword arms 

free for sudden emergencies. Straps were attached to the bottoms of trousers 

of military uniforms to hold them down and that is how cuffs on trousers came 
into use. Later plain bottom trousers became the fashion with the 
disappearance of straps. However, men walking through the countryside 

still turned up the cuffs on their trousers to avoid the underbrush. Eventually 
cuffs became “de rigueur” for town wear. Now cuffs are worn on almost all 
occasions except with formal clothes. George “Beau” Brummel is 

probably the most notorious dandy in men’s fashion history. He dressed 

with sobriety, making a fetish of fit and cleanliness. Practically the whole of his 
day he spent dressing himself for his evening appearance, and his dressing 
room was always crowded with breathless admirers. History credits him with 
launching the severe unadorned silhouette which has evolved into 

present day male dress. Practical and utilitarian these clothes faithfully 

reflect the modern scientific age in which we live. 


BILL SUTTLES 


a short history of men’s fashions by Reginald C. P. Mitchell 
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by Fred Hartley 


Young Man on the Go: Jack O’Donnell 


Jack O’Donnell will tell you that 
the hardest work he ever did was 
milking 21 cows a day back on the 
farm in Illinois. The most fascinating 
was putting together a multi-million- 
dollar real estate deal. To both these 
tasks—and to many intermediate ones 
—he has brought energy, fierce tenac- 
ity, shrewdness and Irish good hu- 
mor. 

A relative newcomer to Atlanta’s 
building fraternity, Jack O’Donnell 
has generated widespread comment 
for his swift rise to financial success 
and has attracted acclaim for his 
chief creation, Ansley Forest. The 
huge garden apartment development 
is said to be the largest in the Atlanta 
area to be financed entirely from pri- 
vate sources. But it is regarded as a 
tour de force in realty circles for 
reasons other than its size. The prop- 
erty on which it lies, the old Lidell- 
Johnson estate, had excited the ap- 
praising eye of many an opportunity- 
minded Atlanta developer over the 
years. Geographically, the location 
was choice; topographically, it was a 
nightmare; legally, it was a Gordian 
knot of claims and disputes. 

If these were obstacles too vexa- 
tious and costly to risk an all-out at- 
tack, to Jack O’Donnell they were 
challenges too appealing to be re- 
sisted. As he anticipated, the prob- 
lems have been many and mountain- 
ous. But the 269 units of Ansley For- 
est, situated in the V formed by Mon- 
roe Drive and Piedmont Avenue, are 
nearing completion. Most of the units 
are already rented. He has turned 
down sale offers which would have 
netted a handsome profit, fully real- 
izing that there are assets far more 


valuable for the developer than tax- 
vulnerable cash profits. 

On a frosty Nov. 27 in 1925, John 
William O’Donnell was born in Pe- 
oria, Ill., the son of a department 
store manager. Some five years later, 
the family moved to Rockford, where 
Jack grew up and went to school. 
Summarizing his boyhood, Jack re- 
calls, “My father believed in working 
hard, and that included me.” After 
graduation in 1942, young O’Donnell 
aided the war effort by working on a 
nearby dairy farm. An eye injury 
kept him out of service, but it seemed 
more a curse than a blessing at the 
time, with all his buddies off to the 
wars. As the war drew to a close, 
Jack’s father helped him acquire a 
Ford dealership at Dyersville, Iowa, 
a thriving farm community. Jack 
happily rode the crest of the postwar 
automotive bonanza in this small 
town, where prosperous and frugal 
German-American farmers paid cash 
for everything. He soon bought out 
his father’s interest and, in 1949, sold 
the franchise for an impressive profit. 

But Jack stayed with auto retail- 
ing. He possessed the essential in- 
gredients: a fascination with things 
‘mechanical and automotive, a natural 
geniality, a candid and straightfor- 
ward manner. He pursued it with 
vigor and considerable success in 
Florida for the next four years and 
later in the Atlanta area. After a 
less-than-successful venture into the 
auto-financing business, Jack turned 
to selling tractors. Then one day he 
struck up a bargain and swapped a 
tractor for two building lots and he 
was in the construction business. But 
the deal was more a seized opportu- 








nity than aimless drift. Jack is not 
yet 36 and has been a builder in At- 
lanta only since 1956, but his accom- 
plishments speak for themselves. Be- 
fore Ansley Forest, O’Donnell Con- 
struction Co. produced Northland 
Hills subdivision, Emory Valley and 
Biscayne apartments. 

Next to farmers, contractors prob- 
ably have the least liquid assets of 
any major enterprise group. Jack 
O’Donnell states it in simpler terms: 
“Like all contractors, I never have 
any cash on hand.” The vast reser- 
voirs of money are easily accessible 
to the established, venerable, gilt- 
edged entrepreneurs. But parvenu 
contractors like Jack O’Donnell tap 
the big financial mains only with dif- 
ficulty. By their own sweat and 
shrewdness they distinguish them- 
selves and command the attention of 
the men who turn the valves. Smart 
money abhors a stagnant reservoir; 
it must be kept circulating through 
the pipes to do its work. Though 
skeptical and selective, it always 
seeks fresh outlets created by talent, 
energy and imagination. 

By and by these mutual seekers find 
each other in the financial market 
places, discover their reciprocal in- 
terests and strike up a bargain. The 
valves turn and capital flows to acti- 
vate a new enterprise. This conflu- 
ence of money and ideas is constant 
and continuous in the world of high 
finance, but it is noteworthy when it 
happens for so recent an entrant into 
the building field as Jack O’Donnell. 
The respected names of Citizens & 
Southern National Bank and Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. were at- 

continued on page 68 
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Scripto: Major Industry Series No.6/by Sara Pacher 


*| Go Scripto 


At a party welcoming Major Titov back to earth, 
Nikita Khruschev tried to autograph a menu with 
someone’s ballpoint pen. It didn’t write. Taking his 
own from an inside coat pocket, he noted: “Mine 
writes — it is American. You have to recognize when 
a thing is well-made.” News reports didn’t give the 
brand name of Khrushchev’s ballpoint, but the odds 
are better than even that it was made in Atlanta, 
Georgia. The Premier was probably using a Scripto. 

Arabs write with Scripto pens and mechanical 
pencils. So do Poles, Bolivians, Australians, Afri- 
cans, and practically every nationality on earth. 
Millions of ballpoints manufactured in Atlanta are 
shipped all over the world. And, because they keep 
writing, they keep selling. 

The company that started in a small two-story 
building on Jackson Street in 1923 has today growi? 
into a world-wide giant with subsidiaries in To- 
ronto, Canada, Mexico City, Mexico, Monte Carlo, 
Monaco, London, England, Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia, Katoomba, Australia, and Auckland, New 
Zealand. Yet, all of these combined are only forty 
percent of the size of the Scripto plant in Atlanta. 
This mass production operation provides not only 
the United States but countries all over the world 
with its products. In the 240,000 square feet of 
plant space, the assembly lines are geared to turn 
out finished products in a matter of less than five 
minutes, once the component parts are assembled, 
such as the molding of the plastic for the barrels, 


making the mechanism, and accessory parts. In 
one week the thousand-plus employees (drawing a 
yearly salary of over $4 million) are capable of 
manufacturing and handling two million ballpoint 
pens, one million, five hundred thousand mechani- 
cal pencils, and seventy-five thousand Scripto Vu- 
lighters. 

Since World War II, annual sales have risen from 
$3,500,000 to $21,500,000, profits from $150,000 to 
$1,300,000, and net worth measured in book value 
of its stock from $1,400,900 to $10,600,000. 

“And perfection in our field is not yet reached,” 
says James V. Carmichael, president of Scripto. 
“We’ve just this summer put an entirely new pen 
on the market. We believe it is the biggest break- 
through since the ballpoint pen itself was made.” 

This new pen, called the “Tilt-tip” is so con- 
structed that its tip is tilted at an angle from the 
pen’s axis so that when it is held “at a natural 
angle” it writes easily without dragging on the rim 
of the socket that holds the ball. 

Within the first thirty days on the market, more 
than a million of the new Tilt-tip pens were sold. 
And, with Scripto’s money-back guarantee, only 
forty-six of the new pens were returned. Seven of 
those, it was discovered, were from a junk dealer 
in Chicago who collected trash from offices and 
specialized in such money-back offers. The very 
fact that these pens were found in the trash is a 
sign of what a consumer item pens have become. 
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Scri pto continued 





The above wood-encased mechanical pencil, was manufactured in 1928 and 
returned to Scripto in 1955, still in working condition. 


Time was, not too many years ago, that a foun- 
tain pen was bought to last a lifetime. If the owner 
lost his, he went back to look for it. 

Scripto’s whole policy is designed to make a lost 
pen just enough of a nuisance that the loser will 
go to the drug store, grocery store, tobacco shop, 
or ten-cent store to buy another. 

This policy was conceived in the early 1920’s be- 
fore ballpoint pens were anything more than an 
impractical dream and before Scripto had manu- 
factured its first mechanical pencil. It started in 
1922. Germany, who had ceased to import lead into 
the United States during and after World War I, 
began to solicit American business again. American 
lead manufacturers were worried for their business, 
particularly M. A. Ferst Ltd. of Atlanta. Being the 
only independent lead manufacturers in the United 
States at that time, Ferst sold to all the pencil com- 
panies that did not have their own lead plants. 

Instead of screaming to the government to stop 
the imports, M. A. Ferst Ltd. began looking for 
new outlets for its erasers and lead. Mr. Ferst be- 
lieved that a mechanical pencil (which up to that 
time had been a novelty, very poorly designed and 
very expensive) could be made to retail for 10c. 
Thus, a big market for refill leads and erasers 
would be created. 

Since the company did not want to compete with 
its own customers, it presented the idea to wood and 
mechanical pencil manufacturers. As a result, P. S. 
Hauton, a small company in Newark, N. J., de- 
veloped a hand sample similar to the wood pencil, 
but mechanized. They also presented a figure of 
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$50,000 which they believed would put the company 
in business. M. A. Ferst Ltd. put up that amount, 
and on March 12, 1923 the company was incor- 
porated in Atlanta under the name of the Atlantic 
Manufacturing Company. Hauton’s first machine 
didn’t work, however, and had to be discarded. The 
parts were made and assembled by hand and, even 
at this, some bizarre problems arose. 

The first mechanical pencil produced used three 
short leads which, when the ferrule was removed, 
shot like a bullet across the room. Mr. Ferst de- 
clared it was an absolutely lethal weapon and in- 
sisted that only one lead be used. “Anyone can dodge 
just one lead,” he said. 

Within a year $150,000 had been spent and no 
merchandise was yet on the market. Still, no one 
seemed to lose faith, or, as one man put it: “It was 
like grabbing an electric wire and not being able to 
turn it loose.” 

Atlanta of the early 1920’s was anything but an 
industrial city. There were few if any companies in 
the Southeast engaged in precision manufacturing. 
It was next to impossible to find tool makers or 
even skilled machinists. Finally, in 1924, a tool 
maker who had come South for his health set up a 
successful part-time training program for the com- 
pany. That same year Mr. Ferst searched Roget’s 
Thesaurus and came up with the name “Scripto.” 
The company adopted it, and during the next few 
years distributed thousands of its pencils to skep- 
tical dealers in order to convince them that a low- 
cost mechanical pencil could give satisfactory serv- 
ice. 
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In 1926 Scripto ran its first na- 
tional ad in SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
but because of their small production, 
they couldn’t fill all the coupon orders 
for months. 

It was 1929 before the company 
reached the break-even point; then 
came the great crash. It was neces- 
sary to find new investors. When 
this was done, all of them traded 
their stock for investment company 
stock with the option to transfer back 
at book value whenever they wanted. 

Other changes took place. By 1931 
the wood barrel had become too ex- 
pensive; it was changed to an alumi- 
num barrel. 

In 1932 the company moved around 
the corner to 423 Houston Street. It’s 
been there ever since. 

WlHten sales reached $690,000 (in 
1939) Scripto sought to diversify. 
The opportunity came when the gov- 
ernment offered them an educational 
contract to manufacture anti-aircraft 
boosters. An extra $500,000 was bor- 
rowed to expand the plant, and, six 
days prior to Pearl Harbor, the first 
carload of boosters was delivered. 
Fifteen million of them were made 
during the war years and the com- 
pany was given five E awards — the 
maximum any company could receive 
for its service. During the Korean 
war the plant was reactivated and 
another thirteen million were pro- 
duced. The booster plant stands ready 
to serve again if needed. With the flip 
of a switch the machinery will start 
running and production could begin 
overnight. 

The war brought other changes to 
Scripto. Since the company’s steel 
and metal material was limited be- 
cause of rationing, it redesigned the 
pencil to eliminate as much metal as 
possible. A new plastic model retailed 
for 20¢ and replaced the old alumi- 
num model costing a dime. Sales that 
year moved up to $908,000. 

Because the allocations on raw 
materials were so stringent, few pen- 
cils were made, but, during the war 
years, research was carried on in or- 
der to improve the quality and to re- 
duce the cost of the plastic pencil. 

Up to 1946, the policy of the com- 
pany was to manufacture and offer 
only mechanical pencils, plus extra 
leads and erasers. But during the 
War, so the story goes, an Argentine 
engineer saw his children playing 
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SCRIPTO continued from page 65 


with some boccie balls. They would 
dip them in liquid asphalt and roll 
them down the street, leaving a 
streak where the ball passed. From 
this inspiration, he took out patents 
on the design of a ballpoint pen. 

In 1947, this pen was still a very 
unsatisfactory writing instrument. 
However, under the leadership of Mr. 
Carmichael, who joined the company 
in 1946 and became president in 1947, 
Scripto decided to make a matching 
pen and pencil set to sell for $5.00. 
Thus began an expansion which was 
to give Scripto the claim that it pro- 
duces a writing instrument “for any 
purpose, with distribution to every 
retail outlet, big or small, at prices 
people can afford to pay.” 

In order to do this, foreign sub- 
sidiaries were established — first in 
Canada and most recently in South 
America. 

A ball bearing plant was bought in 
England and shipped to Atlanta, 
along with its British crew, to make 
the tiny, accurate balls required for 
ballpoint pens. Scripto is still the 
only ballpoint pen maker manufac- 
turing its own precise bearings, and 
it makes them by the millions every 
week. 

Scripto purchased patents on Seech 
ink in 1953. This was the ink credited 
with saving the ballpen industry by 
ending leakage and smearing. It was 
the first ink to be approved by Amer- 
ican bankers for permanent docu- 
ments. Since then, the ink formula 
has been constantly improved upon 
by Scripto chemists. 

Not all of Scripto’s ventures have 
been completely successful. In 1955, 
they introduced the first liquid lead 
pencil on the market. It discontinued 

continued on page 67 
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SCRIPTO continued from page 66 
production on it, however, because 
the “shelf-life” of the liquid lead was 
too short. With the wide market 
Scripto serves, it is necessary that 
their products be stored for a good 
length of time with no adverse ef- 
fects on their performance. This was 
not true in the case of the liquid lead 
pencil, but it did little to discourage 
Scripto’s desire for new products. 

And they did not confine them- 
selves to the field of writing instru- 
ments. 

About three years ago Scripto pro- 
duced the “Vu-lighter”. As a diversi- 
fication, it was a perfect product, for 
much of the machinery and raw ma- 
terials Scripto already had could be 
used. With a permanent glass fiber 
wick, and a transparent fuel holder 
which allows a person to see when it 
is time to refill and can also display 
advertising, it has turned into one 
of Scripto’s most popular products. 

Since new products and improve- 
ments on old ones are the life blood 
of any expanding business, Scripto’s 
engineering and research depart- 
ments, staffed by expert chemists 


and design engineers, are constantly 
at work developing new ideas, tech- 
niques and uses of material. But 
there is another, less tangible, asset. 
Scripto has a certain Southern 
charm. 

When they were negotiating with 
the Australian government for the 
establishment of Scripto Pens of 
Australia (Pty.) Ltd. they had only 
a few days in which to close the deal. 
Mr. John E. Aderhold, a native At- 
lantan and General Manager of 
Scripto, was worried for fear it 
couldn’t be done in that time. 

“Don’t worry,” the Australian of- 
ficials told him. “You’re a Southern 
gentleman. I’m sure we can do busi- 


ness with you.” we -) af 


EpitTor’s Note: This article is 
another in a continuing series 
in ATLANTA MAGAZINE con- 
cerned with major industries 
in the Atlanta area. 

Other articles in this series 
will, in the coming months, deal 
with representative firms in 
the fields of communications, 
utilities, manufacturing and 
other important aspects of the 
industrial and economic life of 
Atlanta. 
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YOUNG MAN continued from page 61 





tached to the $3,500,000 arrange- 
ments for Ansley Forest. Recently he 
was elected a director of Tremont 
Motel Corp. 


There is enough of the straw boss 
in Jack O’Donnell to cause him a 
pang of regret over his remarkable 
success; there is much less time in 
the field, more in the office. He has 
acquired a financier’s sophisticated 
indifference for money as a posses- 
sion: “I don’t care a thing in the 
world for money just to have it or 
for what it can buy. For me it’s a 
commodity, a tool to do things with.” 


Like most successful contractors, 
he is a skillful trouble-shooter with 
an instinctive knack for coming to 
the heart of a problem without delay. 
His mind quickly sorts out the sig- 
nificant from the inconsequential 
among the mass of details that daily 
confronts him. His manner is warm, 
affable and confidence-inspiring. 


Jack lives at 714 W. Conway Drive, 
N.W., with his wife, the former Dana 
Shadburn of Decatur, and 16-year- 
old son Shadburn, a senior at Dykes 
High School. He works long hours 
from home and office both. He is like- 
ly to be on the telephone before sun- 
rise and after midnight. Contracting 
has a way of being a 24-hour-a-day, 
seven-day-a-week job. Jack confesses 
he sneaks off an afternoon now and 
then to play golf, but he takes no 
vacations. 


“Vacations have a way of turning 
against me,” he says, shoving aside 
blueprints which stack up on his 
desk. “It’d be nice to get away from 
work for awhile but it just doesn’t 
work that way. There’s too much go- 
ing on, too many things to do. 

Burdensome, confining? For some, 
perhaps, but not for Jack O’Donnell. 
Not for a man who thrives on clean, 
rugged combat — against terrain, 
weather, a crafty competitor, a fi- 
nancial puzzle or the balance sheet. 











THE MET continued from page 39 

for three-day stands in 1940, 1941 
and 1942; judging from reports of 
people who attended, the perform- 
ances were not exactly superlative. 
World War II had kept a lot of for- 
eign talent overseas, and the Met’s 
roster of available singers was stud- 
ded with mediocre and aging artists. 

The company resumed its visits 
here in 1947 with a three-opera sea- 
son, and it’s been back every year 
since then. Opening night that year 
was “Le Nozze di Figaro,” with a 
cast that included Ezio Pinza, Bidu 
Sayao, John Brownlee and Rise Ste- 
vens. It was a stellar cast, but the 
audience displayed no more enthusi- 
asm toward Mozart than it had to- 
ward Wagner. With the succeeding 
“Madame Butterfly” and “Aida,” 
everybody was on more familiar 
ground. 

In succeeding seasons, it became 
obvious to even the most uncritical 
operagoer that the Met of Edward 
Johnson’s regime ws due for some 
drastic overhauling. }ortresses that 
swayed in the breeze, blue skies with 
creases that had accumulated during 
30 years of use, operatic “acting” at 
its worst — all were features that be- 
came more and more prevalent until 
Rudolf Bing took over in 1951. 

Bing’s effect on the Met can be 
epitomized by harking back to last 
season’s production of Puccini’s 
“Turandot,” which was about as 
breathtaking a night of operatic the- 
ater as I, for one, ever saw. Except 
for the new (1958) production of 
“Madame Butterfly,” maybe. 

The argument still goes on as to 
whether Metropolitan Opera is a big 
success in Atlanta because we are so 
culturally advanced or because we en- 
joy the social aura that hovers over 
the occasion. 

When one sits in the cocktail lounge 
across the street from the Fox The- 
ater during intermission, or longer, 
the question would seem to answer 
itself. On the other hand, I know of 
at least a dozen young people who are 
willing to skip a meal for a week or 
so to pay for seats in the gallery. 

Let the armchair sociologists tan- 
gle with the problem. The fact re- 
mains that if there were no Met — 
and it looked for a while like there 
wasn’t going to be — Atlanta would 
be much the poorer, culturally and 
socially. 
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THEATER ATLANTA from page 53 


much lack of taste as it may seem, 
but rather to high production and 
royalty costs, plus a scarcity of actors 
capable of handling the meatier 
scripts. 

Theatre Atlanta is non-professional 
(only the business manager, Lillian 
Wilson, and Director Beryl Goldberg 
are paid) and consists of nearly 200 
Atlantans dedicating their energy to 
improving the cultural aspects of the 
city. Here also, there is the oppor- 
tunity to “learn” from the plays and 
to participate. 

The nucleus of the group is com- 
posed of people who have had much 
experience in professional theater, 
radio, television, summer stock, and 
teaching drama in the schools. 

There is no concession to the status- 
seeking avant garde and very little 
concession to “slick Broadway” in the 
group’s play selection for the season. 
The one exception to the latter cate- 
gory is George Abbott’s “Three Men 
on a Horse.” 

The remainder of the plays are 
superior in their subject matter and 
conception: Schiller’s “Mary Stuart” 
to be seen in January; Lillian Hell- 
man’s “Autumn Garden” coming in 
March; and Jean-Baptiste Moliere’s 
“The Would-Be Gentleman” due in 
April. 

George Goodwin heads Theatre At- 
lanta this season, with both George 
Ellis and Dr. Milton Chaikin serving 
as vice presidents. The group’s treas- 
urer is Claude Grizzard Jr., and Mrs. 
Kitty Anderson is the secretary. 

Each of the productions averages a 
cost of at least $2,000, according to 
publicity agent Lee Nance, and ap- 
proximately six or seven weeks of 
rehearsal go into the performances. 

The work necessarily involved is 
done during coffee breaks from other 
jobs, off-days, and, for a relative few, 
on a nine-to-five daily basis. 

Regardless of the New York ora- 
cles’ predictions of the looming death 
of Broadway, local audiences need not 
fear so long as the city’s theaters 
continue their present ambitions and 
standards. Local theater is here to 
stay. And what’s more, it’s worth 
every, penny and hour of it on the 
plane now being filled. 
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lower operating rate should 
provide profit opportunities 
under the more efficient man- 
ufacturing conditions now ex- 
isting in the steel industry. 
Such significant factors as la- 
bor costs, the Administration’s 
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growing markets for new spe- 
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Monthly Letter. 
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SHAVIN continued from page 37 


be bettered? What must the indivi- 
dual — the thinking man — do to give 
every moment its distance run? 

The word “entertainment” demands 
definition — but every man must pro- 
vide his own. 

In my own lexicon, “entertainment” 
must somehow enrich the spirit. It 
must add to my knowledge, not shield 
me from it. It does not always have 
to carry me away from myself into a 
flight of fancy, though it may do that. 

It should provide an insight, plumb 
| a facet, explore a dimension. 

Time is too short for flight from 
one excess of joy to another without 
deriving something other than pleas- 
ure. Entertainment, to me, cannot be 
escape alone. There is no escape but 
that it is temporary and the pleasure 
of a brief flight from reality becomes 
— on return. 

Give me understanding, not escape. 

The nightclub stripper, whether or 
not she delivers what she promises, 
is a fraud, if not an abomination. 
And try as she might, none can dig- 
|nify trumpet-heated disrobing with 
the name “art.” Call her “exotic” — 
and so misname her; call her “ecdys- 
iast,” call her what you will, the name 
does not alter her purpose. And that 
purpose is hardly edifying — though 
the result may be entertaining, in an 
extremely narrow definition. 

And that applies to the run-of-the- 
mill nightclub comic, too. He plies his 
trade in smoke-fogged lights before 
drink-fogged eyes and to reach the 
consumer he often strips to vulgarity 
—no less so than the “exotic.’”’ The 
guitar-pluckers, their faces immobi- 
lized by the banal lyrics that emerge 
with deadly rote, give us nothing but 
portraits in boredom. 

More often than not, Hollywood’s 
cinema factories, playing for a safety 
margin, grind out the time-tested 
formula films whose characters, moti- 
vations, dialogue and credibility are 
either phony or predictable. When 
you’ve seen one musical, you have 
seen them all (with notable excep- 
tions). A Western is a Western is a 
Western. You almost have to look to 
foreign products for meat rather 
than to Hollywood’s mush. 

Television is struggling with its 
conscience, better known currently as 
Newton Minow, the demanding, hard- 
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SHAVIN continued from page 71 


riding head of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. Some improve- 
ment, particularly in the areas of 
documentaries and public-affairs pro- 
gramming, is more abundantly avail- 
able. Much of the repetitive tripe re- 
mains. The provocative drama is 
largely alien to the medium. Violence 
substitutes. 

When the veteran TV critic John 
Crosby quit his post, he noted: ‘“‘Tele- 
vision is turning us into a nation of 
starers. We don’t watch it, really. We 
stare at it — uncritical, undemanding, 
half awake and only half alive. The 
television set has ceased being an in- 
strument of entertainment. It’s be- 
come an anesthetic.” 

And this is the moral of this ha- 
rangue: That we humans, idling the 
richest motor in the universe, the 
brain, have become like lemmings, 
those curious animals which periodi- 
cally rush to the sea to commit sui- 
cide. ‘ 

We, too, rush to kill our very 
selves; we reach for an anesthetic 
when we should be grasping for a 
stimulant. 

We have become passive viewers in 
the game of life, not participants. We 
crave to be amused, unthinking that 
application of self is one of life’s 
richest rewards. 

We should become active partici- 
pants; we should stretch the mind’s 
muscle or else it will atrophy. We 
should reach out for the challenge of 
ideas as they lie waiting to be dis- 
covered in the lodes of books, great 
music, art and the rest. 

Entertainment, yes; but entertain- 
ment should also be enriching, ful- 
filling, exciting, self-discovering. 

We will bastardize our most pre- 
cious commodity, time, by surrender- 
ing hours of it to ““The Untouchables” 
or “The Edge of Night” or “Gun- 
smoke.”’ When we spend hours at 
these vacant pursuits, returning to 
them and their ilk night after night, 
day after day, we spew away the 
very fluid of our existence — time. 

And when the string is run and the 
summing up done, what do we have 
to show for the biblical span of three 
score and ten: An emptiness, a void 
in living? 

Or has life—because we have 
learned how to extract the best of its 
meaningful entertainments — become 
something fuller and touched by the 
divine? 


One of the secrets of life is that 
learning is basic to purpose. 

If the mind is not exercised to its 
capacity, life eludes us. 

Life IS learning — and the day that 
passes without an enlargement in our 
understanding of self and the world 
about us is a period in time lost, not 
to be recovered. 

The best of entertainment has 
value, has meaning; it contributes to 
individual enrichment. The human 
spirit needs laughter —and it also 
needs the exercise of every other 
emotion — love, empathy and all the 
rest. 

Entertainment should make us 
“care” about who and what we are 
and not occupy a mere passage of 
time between dinner and the tempor- 
ary night. We should seek newer 
diversions, provocative ones. Man 
must be encouraged to sample every 
art’s wares; he should learn to com- 
mune with the greats of time past 
and present; the opportunities 
abound in embarrassing profusion. 

And if man learns to open his mind 
to the more rewarding riches around 
him, he will be the fuller, more com- 
prehending, bigger man. 

If not, then a piece of divinity is 
lost and man becomes a useless clod, 
living out life in negation of all the 
glorious opportunity that surrounds 
him. | 

If he so chooses, he can kill time — 
and himself in the doing. There are 
millions of ways to murder the best 
that’s in us. 

The spirit can be destroyed by let- 
ting the mind wallow in the muck of 
human endeavor; in lethargy; in the 
consumption of trivia. 

The individual must make his 
choice between the sublimity of liv- 
ing and the dregs of it. 

Should he choose the latter, he will 
find, with bitterness, that there is 
agonizing truth in the line of that 
American satirist and cynic, Am- 
brose Bierce: “A year is a period of 
365 disappointments.” yw yg ra 


Norman Shavin is Sunday Editor of 
the Atlanta Journal-Constitution. He 
originated the unique, widely-ac- 
claimed weekly newspaper feature, 
“The Atlanta Century”, which ap- 
pears in the Journal-Constitution 
and the Miami News. A graduate of 
Indiana University, Shavin taught 
journalism at Millsaps College and is 
a gifted public speaker. 
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CHAMBER POTPOURRI continued from page 24 


the city to incoming foreign Georgia Tech students 
as a part of their orientation program. 

This year a chartered City Slicker picked up some 
thirty students representing Puerto Rica, The Re- 
public of China, Colombia, Venezuela, Japan, 
Egypt, Honduras, Turkey, Costa Rica, Israel; Mex- 
ico, Greece, Sweden, Nassau, Panama, Belgium, 
Peru and India. They were accompanied by Mr. 
W.N. Pendleton, Jr., Chairman of the World Trade 
Council, Mr. W. R. Anthoney, President of the 
Foreign Trade Association, and Dr. David B. 
Comer III, Professor of English at Georgia Tech 
and Foreign Student Advisor. 

The tour took in the Cyclorama (“This is the 
first thing of your history I have seen.”), a climb 
up the tower at Grant’s park for some picture- 
taking of the skyline (“There are 122 steps.” “No, 
118.” “Well, I counted 124.”), a look at Lenox 
Square (“Is this subsidized by the city or state 
government?”), and a tour of Mead Packaging 
(“Oh, I see, they are glued. But when does the 
machine do it? It goes too fast for me to see.” 
“What do you do with all the paper that is cut off?” 
“Do you design the package and then sell it, or do 
the customers bring you a design to make for 
them ?’’). 

When not sightseeing, the students were getting 
acquainted with one another. One European was 
picking up some handy Japanese words. A Chinese 
was giving a brief history of China to a South 
American, and a few were swapping general in- 
formation on Atlanta and America in general. 

Remarkably alert, all speaking good English, the 
students seemed well pleased with the brief view 
of Atlanta and are anxious for more. 

“TI tell the students to just get out and drive 
around in Atlanta and look,” said Tom Haydon, a 
senior and president of the International Students 
Organization, “But I get so involved on campus, I 
find I don’t practice what I preach. It takes some- 
thing like this tour to remind me that I know very 
little about Atlanta.” 

COMING EVENTS 

The next few months will see a whole new set of 
monographs on Atlanta coming out of the Research 
Department of the Industrial Bureau. One of the 
first, to be issued in October will be a revised and 
updated MANUFACTURERS GUIDE. The handy 
booklet, FACTS AND FIGURES, will also receive 
a new format and a new name. It will be called sim- 
ply ATLANTA FACTS. By January, 1962, three 
others, COMMUNICATIONS, UTILITIES, and 
TAXES should be ready for distribution. 

PRE-LEGISLATIVE CONFERENCE 


On November 9, the Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Georgia Chamber of Commerce will 
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TOWN TALK continued on page 17 


THE CRACKERS ARE DEAD 

There’s a rumor that the Crackers 
have played their last game in At- 
lanta. If it’s true, and it appears cer- 
tain that it is, a substantial chunk of 
the city’s history is about to pass 
from the scene. The Crackers have 
been with us for sixty years. The last 
two of these yéars were spent as a 
farm club for the Los Angeles Dodg- 
ers and they—the Dodgers—have noti- 
fied Cracker officials that they won’t 
be back next year. It could be, and 
probably is, the death blow. 

What happened? Ten years ago the 
Crackers were the darlings of minor 
league baseball. Ten years ago, nearly 
a half million rabid Cracker fans paid 
to see them play. This year, a mere 
handful (59,000) attended the games. 
The decline has been rapid — 154,000 
in 1960, a hundred thousand less in 
1961. So what happened? For one 
thing, baseball on TV didn’t help. 

An easy-going southerner finds it 
much simpler to take off his shoes, 
turn on the television, stretch out on 
the couch and watch the Yankees 
play, than to dress, fight the heat and 
traffic getting to the park, stand in 
line and pay $1.25 for a seat in the 
grandstand or $1.00 for the bleach- 
ers. Too, if he wants sunshine and/or 
exercise, he can go skiing or boating 
or bowling — three individual sports 
which have become exceedingly popu- 
lar over the last few years. 

Prior to 1959, the Atlanta Crackers 
were owned by Earl Mann. At that 
time, young players were bought for 
cash plus a certain percentage of 
their sale price when bought by a 
major league team. If a young man 
had plenty of confidence in himself 
as a baseball player, he stood a good 
chance of making a large sum of 
money. 

One of the most unforgettable At- 
lanta Crackers, Davie Williams, was 
bought — right after the war when 
competition was keenest — for $5,000 
cash and 25 per cent of his sale price. 
He was later sold to the New York 
Giants for $60,000 cash and two ball- 
players — the two to be agreed on by 
both teams. Fans will long remember 
Crackers Willard Marshall, John 
Rucker, Davie Williams, and Lester 
Burge who made good in the major 
leagues, as well as Dick Donovan, now 
pitching for Washington, and Eddie 
Matthews who plays with the Braves. 
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CHAMBER POTPOURRI continued from page 73 


combine its efforts in the first of the 1961 series of 
pre-legislative conferences which will tour the state. 
For the first time, a U. S. Congressman — Phil 
Landrum, of the Ninth District — will tour with 
the group along with State Representative Frank 
Twitty. 

The entire Chamber of Commerce membership 
is invited to participate in the Atlanta portion of 
the conference, to be held at the Dinkler Plaza 
Hotel. 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTION COMMITTEE 


“Our main trouble lies in the fact that people are 
apathetic in political affairs.” 

This statement by James C. Davis, 5th District 
Congressman from Georgia, was made to the Con- 
gressional Action Committee at its breakfast Oc- 
tober 5, 1961 at the Dinkler Plaza Hotel. 

In summarizing the first session of the Eighty- 
seventh Congress, Mr. Davis told the committee, 
headed by James R. Golden, that Congressional 
delegates are under constant pressure from the ad- 
ministration and lobbying groups seeking to move 
this country to the left. 

Citing “organization” as the magic word, Mr. 
Davis said the only way the trend to the left could 
be reversed would be to take a page from the liberal 
book, organize the conservative elements in our 
society, and work diligently and unceasingly to put 
over those programs which would “restore to our 
government the American ideals set down by the 
founding fathers.” 

On spending, the Congressman pointed out that 
the United States’ current public debt is 50 billion 
dollars higher than the public debt owed by the 
rest of the world combined. He noted that the 
Federal budget in 1939 was nine billion dollars, 
plus. The interest on the national debt alone this 
year totaled nine billion dollars. 

Congressman Davis suggested the only thing 
which could save the nation from bankruptcy would 
be a reversal of this trend. 


DELTA FLIGHT CELEBRATED 


The establishment of the first transcontinental 
flight from Atlanta to San Francisco was celebrated 
simultaneously in the two cities with the arrival on 
October 6 of community leaders from the other end 
of the route. 

In Atlanta, the pre-inaugural Delta Airlines 
flight arrived carrying 70 San Francisco leaders in 
the fields of business, government and communica- 
tions. 

The San Francisco route is the second that At- 
lanta-based Delta has established to the West Coast 
since approval was received a few months ago from 
the Federal Aviation Administration for straight- 
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CHAMBER POTPOURRI continued from page 75 


through flights from Atlanta to Pacific coast cities. 
The previous route — to Los Angeles — has been in 
operation for some time. 

The San Francisco visitors to Atlanta were met 
at the airport by a delegation of greeters from the 
city, the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce and Delta’s 
Atlanta offices. Highlight of the welcoming cere- 
monies was a talk in which Atlanta’s Mayor Wil- 
liam B. Hartsfield wryly told of his 23 years of 
experience as chief executive of his city. 

During the evening of October 6, the visitors 
were entertained by the Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce with a reception and dinner at the Commerce 
Club. Ed Smith, president of the First National 
Bank and a vice president of the Atlanta Chamber, 
acted as master of ceremonies. 

Featured speaker at the dinner was Mayor John 
C. Houlihan of Oakland, California, who told his 
listeners that “It’s a shame that people can sit be- 
fore their televisions and listen to — and know all 
about — national events and the Kennedy-Nixon de- 
bates and still not know their alderman four blocks 
down the street.” 

The Oakland mayor went on to state: “If there 
is one message I want to leave with you it is this: 
‘Stop playing a game with local politics. City gov- 
ernments constitute some of the largest corpora- 
tions in the country today.’ ” 


IVAN ALLEN IN BERLIN 


Mayor-nominee Ivan Allen Jr., past president of 
the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, has just re- 
turned from a visit to East and West Berlin which 
he made with 22 mayors from other American 
cities. Upon his return he made the following ob- 
servation. 





“The contrast between West and East Berlin is 
conclusive proof of the superiority of the free en- 
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terprise system. I cannot overemphasize this con- 
trast. West Berlin is being rebuilt into a modern, 
thriving, flourishing metropolis. The people are 
well-fed. There is spring in their steps. Their faces 
show strength and happiness. East Berlin seems 
outmoded, outdated and neglected. The faces of the 
people were white and drawn and their expressions 
were serious.” 


Mr. Allen and the other mayors carried with 
them messages of assurance and concern from their 
cities and other cities of the nation to the mayor of 
West Berlin, Willy Brandt, and the people of that 
beleaguered city. 


GET OUT THE VOTE CAMPAIGN 

With Atlanta in the throes of its hottest mayor- 
alty campaign in years, the Chamber participated 
in a crash program to get out the vote in the Sep- 
tember 22nd runover. More than a hundred thou- 
sand people had voted in the September 13th Pri- 
mary Election; during that one, however, there 
had been five candidates for mayor and a score or 
more candidates for alderman and Board of Edu- 
cation places. It was generally felt that the runover 
would fail to attract an equal number of voters. 
Most estimates hovered around 80,000 or less. 


The runover election vote ran to more than 
100,000 — almost as many as had originally voted. 
The Chamber is glad to have had a part in making 
it so. 


At a special meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Chamber, the crash program was authorized. 
Letters went out immediately to every Chamber 
member; suggestions were made as to encourag- 
ing employees to vote. A special appeal was made to 
the 115 largest employers to allow their employees 
time off for voting. Appeals were made to civic 
clubs, radio stations, TV stations, and local papers 
— both weekly and daily. Drivers were asked to 
burn their headlights during the day of election, 
indicating that they had voted. 


MORE ON PRACTICAL POLITICS 

The Practical Politics Course is now underway 
with a record-breaking 105 participants. Held from 
September 19th through November 14th, the course 
is proving more and more popular each year. 


Robert W. Biccum, chairman, announced that the 
discussion leaders are Edwin C. Marotte, Charles B. 
Read, Jr., McCready Johnston, and Bill Rainwater. 


On October 17, George Goodwin, vice-president 
of the First National Bank, will speak to the com- 
bined group of practical politics participants on 
voting trends in Atlanta over the past decade. 


continued on page 83 
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ATLANTA’S BEST HOTEL VALUE 


ONE RATE POLICY — ALL SINGLES $6.00 
DOUBLES $8.50 — TWINS $9.00 


* FREE PARKING * TUB & SHOWER 
* FREE TELEVISION ~- AIR-CONDITIONED 


* EXCELLENT FOOD 
FACILITIES FOR MEETINGS UP TO 50 


COX-CARLTON HOTEL 


683 PEACHTREE STREET + ATLANTA * TR 2-7721 








Atlanta’s NEWEST and OLDEST 
... are an UNBEATABLE PAIR! 


HONG KONG 


Atlanta’s Newest, Finest and Largest 
CHINESE and AMERICAN RESTAURANT 


OPEN 7 A.M. to 12 MIDNIGHT 
DAILY and SUNDAY 
¢ MAIN DINING ROOM 
* 2 PRIVATE DINING ROOMS 
* 5 BANQUET ROOMS 


Accommodations for Any Size Party or Group 





108 LUCKIE STREET, N. W. 
(Ground Floor Georgia Hotel) 
TELEPHONE 523-5117 
ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 


Serving Your Favorite Beverage 


* * * * * 
Atlanta’s Oldest Genuine 


CHINESE and AMERICAN RESTAURANT 


262 CAIN STREET, N. E. DAILY 11 A.M. to 11 P.M. 
(Half Block East of Henry Grady Hotel) SUNDAY 12 NOON to 11 P.M. 


TELEPHONE JA. 2-6706 
ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 











We Cater to Parties 
Orders to Take Out 


Music by Muzak 
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HOTEL-MOTEL continued from page 44 
Hotel operators in Atlanta have been 
in the business for a long time and 
are the experienced accommodations 
people in the city. They are in the 
business for the long haul and put 
their profits back into their hold- 
ings. The motel people are new and 
have a lot to learn about operating. 
Many are looking for too much im- 
mediate, take-home profit. It remains 
to be seen how well they will mature 
in the innkeeping business.” 
Speculation and new plans for fu- 
ture high-rise hotel building on a 
grand scale can be heard in Atlanta 
almost any day in the week. Many 
people feel the hotel building boom 
which has hit many of the nation’s 
larger cities must come to Atlanta. 
Some interests feel Atlanta must 
have a large hotel to prove its status 
as a big city and to appeal to huge 
national conventions. The hotel peo- 
ple are not as enthusiastic. With a 
65 percent occupancy, they feel the 
demand does not warrant major 
building. Mrs. Howell Ross Hanson, 
president of the Biltmore Hotel, has 
said that the Biltmore is ready to add 
600 rooms which would give it a total 
occupancy of 1,200, “when the de- 


mand for more hotel rooms warrants 
“.” 

The hotel people also point to the 
$20 single room rate received in 
some major cities, as compared to the 
$9-$11 Atlanta range and question 
whether the city could support new 
building which would have to demand 
such rates. 

Two factors would be inducement 
for a major chain building in At- 
lanta. One would be a stabilization of 
the mixed-drink situation which is 
unsatisfactory to the present owners 
and operators. Another factor would 
be public financing to alleviate the 
high costs of convention and meeting 
facilities in hotel construction. 

Though no large hotel building is 
going on, or promised in the near fu- 
ture, there is accommodation build- 
ing and planning. A new luxury hotel 
of approximately 300 rooms, situated 
in the downtown area, is being seri- 
ously considered by major Atlanta 
hotel and real estate interests. The 
Downtown Motel has preliminary 
plans for a 33-room addition. The 
Riviera is considering bids for a 100- 
room addition, and the Cabana is 
adding a 20-story addition with 100 
rooms, a nightclub and accommoda- 





tion innovations which, Sarno says, 
“will revolutionize the industry.” 

Building plans of The Heart of At- 
lanta show how indefinable the line 
between hotel and motel operations 
has become. “‘We have found in the 
downtown moteling that approxi- 
mately 20 percent of our guests come 
to town by air instead of car. Conse- 
quently our new multi-story addition 
which will add 216 guest rooms to our 
operation will be called an Airtel,” 
one of The Heart of Atlanta group 
said. 

The two largest motel chains, How- 
ard Johnson and Holiday Inn, al- 
ready have operations here and have 
extensive plans for future building 
on the Interstate System in the city. 
Local holders of the Howard Johnson 
franchise plan to build a motor lodge 
on every arm of the Expressway Sys- 
tem. Dr. William Cockroft of the 
Holiday Inn group says they plan to 
operate “several” more Holiday Inns 
in Atlanta. 

The next addition to the Atlanta 
motel-hotel industry will be the open- 
ing of the Atlanta Americana Motor 
Hotel which will add 260 rooms to 
downtown accommodations. 

Motel interests are not worried 
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MAN TALK 


250 air-conditioned rooms lavish with 
down-to-earth comfort. Direct dialing 
phone and 21l-in. TV. Many rooms 
designed and furnished specifically for 
use by salesmen. Superb facilities for 
meetings, private showings and ex- 
hibitions. Secluded garden patio with 
heated swimming pool. Excellent res- 
taurant and entertainment nightly. 


American Express Credit Card Honored 


OF ATLANTA MOTOR HOTEL 


“... at the North Expressways” 


1630 Peachtree Street, N.W., Atlanta 9, Ga. - Phone: TRinity 5-9711 - TWX: AT-343 
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about the rumors of high-rise chain 
hotel building. In fact, they would 
welcome it. One owner said, “I wish 
they would build a 1,000-room hotel 
right across the street. It wouldn’t 
hurt my normal business and I could 
enjoy the occupancy of the overflow 
when they were hosting big conven- 
tions.” 

Healthy is the prognosis for the 
Atlanta hotel and motel business. The 
Interstate Highway and Expressway 
System assure an increased number 
of people will pass through Atlanta 
traveling north and south, offering 
a growing market for motels outside 
the downtown area. Though conserv- 
ative because of their maturity and 
low occupancy rate, the hotel inter- 
ests are not planning any new build- 
ing, but can be expected to continue 
their modernization and expansion 
into the restaurant and entertain- 
ment fields. And downtown moteling, 
the energetic and growing addition 
of the fifties now riding its crest of 
success, is many years from slowing 
its building down. 

The big hotel? Call some real es- 
tate man, or builder, or developer 
you know. He’s sure to have just 
heard of the most ambitious plan yet. 


CLUBS continued from page 55 


revenue. This has come about in al- 
most all instances since slot machines 
were abolished several years ago. At 
one time the “one armed bandits” 
kept the clubs’ coffers full. 

Everybody who has ever picked up 
a golf club is familiar with the name 
Bobby Jones, and most Atlantans 
fondly associate Bobby Jones with 
East Lake Country Club, another of 
the picturesque “country” clubs. 

East Lake has two golf courses of 
championship length. The No. 1 
course, where Bobby Jones started 
his career, was recently redesigned 
in keeping with programs being car- 
ried on at other private clubs in this 
area. 

The No. 1 course now has 68 sand 
traps. It is considered one of the best 
golf courses in the Southeast. The 
course will play host to the Ryder 
Cup Teams in 1963. 

East Lake was acquired as a “coun- 
try” club in 1904 by the Atlanta Ath- 
letic Club, which was founded only 
five years prior to that time. The lake 
and the vast land which is part of the 
country club were then owned by the 
municipality of East Lake. East Lake 
later was taken into the city as part 
of Atlanta. 
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Stepping up its facilities to meet 
the demands of its membership, the 
East Lake Club not long ago installed 
a new Olympic size swimming pool, 
165 feet long. This is believed to be 
the largest pool of its size in this 
area. 

The Athletic Club, which is the 
“town” facility, has acquired its own 
yacht club at Lake Lanier, which pro- 
vides dock spaces for boats owned by 
club members. A club house is located 
at this site, too. 

Bobby Jones started playing golf 
at East Lake when he was a boy. His 
father owned a summer home, bor- 
dering the golf course and Bobby 
used to spend a great deal of his time 
on the course, perfecting the golf 
swing which carried him to many 
championships, including his “Grand 
Slam” victories in the British Ama- 
teur and Open and the U. S. Open 
and U.S. Amateur. 

At the time Bobby was playing at 
East Lake, two other golfers of note, 
Watts Gunn and Alexa Stirling, were 
winning recognition for Atlanta and 
for East Lake in tournaments 
throughout the nation. 

The Atlanta Athletic Club, down- 
town section of East Lake, has health 
club facilities, barber shop, dining 
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STRATEGIC # LANNING 


for your Direct Mail 
Advertising 


Increased sales from mail advertising are 
not the result of any one outstanding piece 
but of long range planning and consistent 
execution. 


Individual mailings become the tools of 
success only after such important ques- 
tions as what are my markets ... what do 
I have to offer them ... how does it help 
solve my prospect’s problems or meet his 
desires ... are answered. 


Our 43 years experience in Mail Adver- 
tising qualifies us to help you with the 
planning of your direct mail. Our expanded 
production facilities enable us to produce 
the pieces for you quickly and economically. 


Call Jackson 3-8441. 


(Claitedelach 


ADVERTISING, 


INC. 


42 West Peachtree street, N.W 
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NEW MEMBERS 


AIR HOST INN—Mr. Charles A. Dionne, Atlanta 
Airport, P.O. Box 678 (20); Sponsor, Joe Crocy. 
COMMERCE CLUB-—Mr. R. M. Worthington, Com- 
merce Building (3) ; Sponsor, Bill Pritchard. 
DRUG SHOP, INC.—Heyward L. Woodward, 46 
5th Street, N. E. (8); Sponsor, Holcombe T. 
Greene. 

FLOORS, INC.—Larry P. Martin, 840 DeKalb Ave- 
nue, N. E. (7) ; Sponsor, Harrington Witherspoon. 
GLASSROCK CORP.—Mr. John W. North, 1103 
Glidden Avenue, N. W. (18) ; Sponsor, Bill Pritch- 
ard. 

GREEK LINE—Mr. Peter C. Lamas, 1522 Candler 
Building (3); Sponsor, Harrington Witherspoon. 
HOLDER CONSTRUCTION COMPANY-~- Mr. R. 
M. Holder, 1926 Fulton National Bank Bldg. (3); 
Sponsor, Harrington Witherspoon. 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY-~-4J. E. Hopper, 
3130 Piedmont Road, N. E. (5) ; Sponsor, Timothy 
McCarthy. 

HULSEY ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO., INC.—Mr. C. 
E. Hulsey, 1428 Cleveland Avenue, East Point; 
Sponsor, John Francis Evans. 

HUNTER PLASTIC SALES, INC.—Mr. J. P. Hun- 
ter, P. O. Box 12222 (5); Sponsor, Direct Mail. 
JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE 
CO.—Mr. Glenn R. Harper, 704 Grant Building (3) ; 
Sponsor, J. O. Williford. 

MARTIN FURNITURE CO.—Mr. Jack Martin, 211 
Decatur Street, S. E. (3) ; Sponsor, J. O. Williford. 
MICHIGAN MUTUAL LIABILITY CO.—Mr. L. 
Solomon, Miller Bldg., Room 432 (9); Sponsor, 
Staff. 

MUTUAL PERSONNEL SERVICE-Miss Pat Wil- 
banks, 1314 Fulton National Bank Bldg. (3) ; Spon- 
sor, Direct Mail. 

NATIONAL BRIDAL SERVICE—Mr. Jerry Con- 
nor, 319 Peachtree Street, N. E. (3) ; Sponsor, Bill 
Rainwater. 

C. A. RAUSCHENBERG, INC.—Mr. Charles A. 
Simons, 201 William-Oliver Building (3) ; Sponsor, 
Harold C. McKenzie. 

SEAVIEW INDUSTRIES OF ATLANTA, INC.— 
Mr. O. A. Matthews, 726 Ponce de Leon Place, N. E. 
(6) ; Sponsor, Staff. 
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SINCLAIR & VALENTINE COMPANY-Mr. Her- 
bert L. Edelman, 1616 Huber Street, N. W. (18); 
Sponsor, Harold Random. 

SOMERVILLE PAPER COMPANY-Mr. C. F. 
Somerville, Jr., 1600 Southland Circle, N. W. (18) ; 
Sponsor, Robert S. Jordan. 

MR. BEN T. SMITH—1323 Candler Building, At- 
lanta 3, Georgia; Sponsor, Staff. 

STANSELL’S ANESTHESIA & OXYGEN SALES 
—Mr. Robert W. Stansell, 1151 West Peachtree 
Street, N. W. (9); Sponsor, Henry Atkinson Dick. 
STAR BOX & PRINTING COMPANY-William H. 
Harrell, 313 Red Rock Building (3); Sponsor, Di- 
rect Mail. 

TRAIL-R-INN—Mr. James O. Spencer, 501 Connell 
Avenue, S. W. (15) ; Sponsor, Direct Mail. 

THE TRANE COMPANY-—Mr. E. M. Bevington, 
3131 Piedmont Road, N. E. (5) ; Sponsor, Timothy 
McCarthy. 

WGKA RADIO-—Mr. L. E. Glenn, 1140 Peachtree 
Street, N. E. (9) ; Sponsor, Bill Rainwater. 
WALTER ENTERPRISES, INC.— Mr. V. W. Wal- 
ter, 1501-02 William-Oliver Building; Sponsor, J. 
O. Williford. 

WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY-—Mr. Ronald 
B. Waters, Jr., 3453 Pierce Dr., Chamblee, Ga.; 
Sponsor, Harold Random. 

WATKINS PRODUCTS COMPANY-Mr. D. D. 
Ayliffe, 630 Lee Street, S. W. (10) ; Sponsor, Harlin 
Koch. 

WAYNE WATSON COMPANY-—Mr. Wayne Wat- 
son, 727 Miami Circle, N. E. (5); Sponsor, Edwin 
Haas, Jr. 

WALTER H. WEST & ASSOCIATES-—Mr. W. H. 
West, 2989 N. Fulton Drive, N. E. (5); Sponsor, 
Roy Scherer. 

MR. HARRISON S. WEEKS, Apartment #33, 3630 
Peachtree Rd., N. E. (5) ; Sponsor, Staff. 
WHEELING STEEL CORPORATION—Mr. Jack 
Mickle, 527 Healey Building (3); Sponsor, Joseph 
Asmisano. 

CECIL WHITE PIANO COMPANY-—MTr. H. Cecil 
White, 2462 Memorial Drive, S. E.; Sponsor, James 
E. Palmer. 

WHITE STAGE MFG. COMPANY-—Mr. Calvin 
Kreiner, Room 318, 240 Peachtree Street, N. W. 
(3) ; Sponsor, Robert S. Jordan. 

WILLIAMS TILE & TERRAZZO CO., INC.—Mr. 
Kenneth H. Williams, 1959 Piedmont Circle, N. E. 
(9) ; Sponsor, J. Moore. 

WINCHESTER & COMPANY-—Mr. John P. Win- 
chester, 809 Grant Building (3); Sponsor, Ben 
Benson, J. O. Williford. 

ZIM-CRAFT MFG. COMPANY, INC.—Mr. L. J. 
Zimmerman, 533 Whitehall Street, S. W. (3); 
Sponsor, C. E. Rich. 
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] Haas and Dodd is an independent 
agent — serving you first. 


2 Haas and Dodd gets you the best 
rate for your coverage... 

clearly defines where you are 
covered and where you are not. 


3 Haas and Dodd has a large, 
well-organized, experienced 
group of insurance professionals 
— backed by a complete staff 
to serve you at any time and 
wherever you are. 


4 Haas and Dodd offers you 
all types of insurance; 
business and personal 

coverages ... casualty... 
fire... marine... life 
insurance ... individual 
and group coverages... 
insurance for all your 
property and all 
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CLUBS continued from page 79 


areas, bars and 60 bedrooms, many 
of which are occupied by members on 
a permanent basis. Other bedrooms 
are occupied by members or guests of 
members. 

The Athletic Club and East Lake 
Country Club combine to make one of 
the largest clubs in the Southeast. 
Membership is placed at 2,000. 

The oldest social club in Atlanta is 
possibly the Standard Club, original- 
ly the Concirdion Club. Founded in 
1867, this club originally occupied 
quarters on the third floor of a build- 
ing at Mitchell and Forsyth Streets. 
When the name was changed to 
Standard Club in 1912, the 100 mem- 
bers agreed to buy the old Sanders 
home on Washington Street between 
Fair and Woodward Avenue. It was 
while the Standard Club occupied this 
location that it became the center of 
Jewish communal life. 

A Georgian structure on Ponce de 
Leon Avenue, noW occupied by the 
Yaarab Shrine Temple, later was uti- 
lized and in 1946, with its member- 
ship at 300, the Standard Club decid- 
ed to develop the beautiful club house 
and golf course at Brookhaven, which 
affords dining promenade, private 
dining rooms, grill, swimming pool 
and many other features designed for 
easy living. 

Most of Atlanta’s clubs are “fam- 
ily” affairs. The Commerce Club, pos- 
sibly the newest of Atlanta’s clubs, is 
not. It is a men’s luncheon club — “a 
sanctuary where executives can get 
away from it all.” 

The club rooms, located on the 15th 
and 16th floors of the Commerce 
Building, at Marietta and Broad 
Streets, have the sweeping grandeur 
of an antebellum Southern mansion 
and a magnificent curving stairway 
between floors. The oak paneled bar 
on the 15th, card rooms, reading 
rooms, and the six-page, leather 





bound menu all attest to the luxury 
male members relish. When the idea 
for the club was conceived, Mills B. 
Lane, Jr., president of the Citizens 
and Southern Bank, said “women 
have a way of taking over private 
clubs.” He intoned that he didn’t in- 
tend for women to take over the Com- 
merce Club. Women are prohibited 
from entering the luxurious quarters, 
except during special evening events. 

While there are many clubs which 
merely emphasize social life the ma- 
jor clubs have tied together social 
and outdoor recreational activities. 

Druid Hills Golf Club, for instance, 
has a full social calendar. Yet golf 
should be considered the principal ac- 
tivity here. Druid Hills Golf Club is 
the scene each year for the Dogwood 
Tournament which brings together 
the best amateur golf talent in the 
state. Druid Hills had the foresight 
years ago to plant dogwood trees 
along the tight fairways and during 
dogwood season it is one of the most 
picturesque spots in the city. 

One of the newest organizations is 
the Cherokee Club, organized in 1956. 
The “town” club occupied the old 
John T. Grant home on West Paces 
Ferry Road. The Cherokee Club’s 
golf course is situated on Hightower 
Trail, just a mile from Roswell. This 
course borders the Chattahoochee 
River. Its rolling fairways offer a 
stern test for the amateur golfer. 

Social and recreational activities 
are tied together at the Atlanta Pro- 
gressive Club, which is housed in an 
impressive brick colonial structure 
on Techwood Drive, unquestionably 
one of the handsomest buildings of 
its type in the city. 

The Progressive Club is an out- 
growth of the old Jewish Progressive 
Club which was organized as an ath- 
letic club. The Atlanta Boys Club now 
occupies the building formerly used 
by the JPC. At one time the Progres- 

continued on page 86 
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| A cordial Welcome 
_ Awaits you in Atlanta 
: at the Friendly 


Hotel 
Briarcliff 





* MEMBER DINERS’ CLUB - AMERICAN EXPRESS - 


Garage with lobby entrance — 
finest food and services — 400 
rooms with private bath and 
shower * housekeeping and 
efficiency apartments * near 
everything + air conditioning 
TV and radios + family rates 
weekly or monthly rates. 


1050 PONCE DE LEON AVENUE - TRinity 4-9711, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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CHAMBER POTPOURRI continued from page 77 


NEW TALENT FOR FORWARD ATLANTA 

We've raised the money, and now we’ve got to 
get to the details of how to spend it wisely,” said 
Opie Shelton, executive vice president of the At- 
lanta Chamber, in speaking of the Forward Atlanta 
program recently. 
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One of the first major steps in cranking up the 
Forward Atlanta engine —an engine which will 
run at top speed for at least the next three years — 
was the procurement this month of William B. 
Williford, an experienced public relations man, to 
serve as the Chamber’s Director of Business Devel- 
opment. ae 
Williford, who has been actively engaged in pub- Es & 
OFFICES 


lic relations and public information for the past’ 
several years, will act as the direct representative NEA EVERYWHERE 
of the Atlanta Chamber in contacting businesses E REF 


“ah 
> ®@ 
2 Sad 


> ATLANTA OFFICE 


and industries throughout the country for the pur- 
pose of selling them on the advantages of locating 
their home offices or branch offices in Atlanta. 


A graduate of the University of Georgia and an 
advanced course in public relations at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Williford served six years with 
the Federal government in public information and @ JAckson 2-7001 
three years with a public utility in public relations. ons 
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ANNOUNCING 
THE APPOINTMENT 


OF SOMERVILLE 


PAPER COMPANY 
AS THE DISTRIBUTOR 
OF KIMBERLY-CLARK 


BUSINESS PAPERS 
IN THE GEORGIA AREA 


COTTON FIBER PAPERS + OLD COUNCIL TREE + SUCCESS « 
CHIEFTAIN * NEENAH * TUDOR * STONEWALL + RESOLUTE + 
SULPHITE PAPERS + CONFERENCE + KIMBERLY + CASLON 
* ENERGY * PARAGON * MORAINE + RADAR + METRO + NEW 
ENGLAND + NIAGARA + RAINBOW TINTS + REGISTER + IN ROLLS, 
PARENT-SIZE REAMS AND CUT-SIZE EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


TITLE BUILDING 
CORNER PRYOR ST. & AUBURN AVE. 

















SOMERVILLE PAPER COMPANY 
1600 Southland Circle, N.W., Atlanta 18, Georgia * Telephone 799-7241 
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Pirate Treasure Chest! Keys free 
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TOWN TALK continued from page 74 


The Atlanta Crackers have no fu- 
ture plans at the present time. There 
is little or no chance of the city sup- 
porting a major league team simply 
because Atlanta does not have a suit- 
able stadium. Stadiums cost money, 
and there just isn’t any available. 

No one seems to know whether or 
not Atlanta will have a team next 
year, and many feel spring just won’t 
be spring around the northeast sec- 
tion of Atlanta without the cheering, 
razzing crowds and the familiar cry 
“Play Ball!” 


SPEAKERS BUREAU 

One of the most besetting problems 
confronting the program chairmen 
of civic clubs, church groups and pro- 
fessional organizations is the one of 
finding speakers from outside the 
group who are willing and capable of 
appearing on their program. 

“This may seem like a minor prob- 
lem to most folks,” a program chair- 
man of a suburban civic club said 
recently, “but it’s a major headache 
for me. This club meets fifty times 
a year, and I have the job of finding a 
speaker or some other kind of per- 
sonality or film for every one of those 
meetings. I spend almost as much 
time on this job as I do on my regu- 
lar work.” 

This harassed chairman added a 
statement which has fairly become 
the plaint of everyone who has found 
himself in the same position: “There 
ought to be some kind of bureau or 
something to which we could turn 
for help.” 

Rescue may be in sight. 

During October, a group of young 
business and professional men — the 
membership of the Pershing Point 


Club of Toastmasters International — 
has taken it upon itself to form just 
such a bureau and to make the speak- 
ing talent and professional experi- 
ence of all forty-two of its members 
available to any organization meeting 
in the Atlanta Metropolitan Area. 

Gerald T. Horton, whose profes- 
sional hat is that of Director of Re- 
search for the Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce, has been appointed to 
head the activities of the speaking 
group, and has just now completed a 
survey of the civic and service or- 
ganizations in the city to determine 
what the needs are and how the 
Toastmasters can help meet them. 

“There are more than forty of us,” 
Horton says, “and every one of us 
is eager for speaking assignments. 
We've got an extremely wide range of 
abilities, too; the membership in- 
cludes writers, insurance men, real 
estate salesmen, printers, a psychi- 
atrist, a psychologist, a couple of 
bankers, an Episcopal priest, some 
lawyers, and several hard to class- 
ify.” 

He added what may give a measure 
of new life to program chairmen in 
the city: “There is nothing which 
we—as a group—are more inter- 
ested in than speaking in public. 
There’s no reason why any group 
in the Atlanta area looking for a 
speaker shouldn’t be able to pick one 
from our stable. We’ll be well pre- 
pared and well versed on the assigned 
topic. And, by the way: We may be 
a bit controversial sometimes, but the 
speakers will always be non-political 
and non-sectarian. We’ve got no axes 
to grind.” 

The Pershing Point Toastmasters 
Club is affiliated with Toastmasters 
International, a world-wide organi- 
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zation of half a million members 
dedicated to an educational program 
of self-expression. There are 3200 
Toastmasters clubs, scattered 
throughout every state in the United 
States, every province in Canada and 
39 other countries. 


BIGGEST FAIR YET 


More than 320,000 Atlanta resi- 
dents and visitors — ranging from 
babes in arms to the most senior citi- 
zens — turned out this year for the 
state’s largest and most colorful an- 
nual event — the Southeastern Fair. 

And the weather could not have 
been better for the fairgoers. The 
days were unseasonably warm at At- 
lanta’s Lakewood Fairgrounds, but 
there wasn’t a drop of rain to disturb 
the festivities or to discourage the at- 
tendance of the throngs which every 
day and far into every night crowded 
the midway, the cattle barns and the 
buildings housing the industrial ex- 
hibits. 

It’s been 47 years since the first 
Southeastern Fair was held in At- 
lanta, but Maurice Coleman, general 
manager of the Southeastern Fair 
Association, said the 1961 event was 
far and away the largest and most 
outstanding in the whole history of 
the harvest-time event. 

In all the traditions Atlanta and its 
people cherish, the Southeastern Fair 
holds a special place. Many people 
rank it along with Stone Mountain 
and the Cyclorama. Others aver that 
it has indeed been one of the major 
factors in making Atlanta the un- 
disputed center of the Southeast. 

And there are a lot of unusual 
features about the annual fair and 
the association which stages it each 
year: In the first place, the whole 
thing is owned outright by an urban 
Chamber of Commerce (the Atlanta 


Chamber) ; further, it is just what 
its name says it is — a fair represent- 
ing the entire southeastern part of 
the United States ; and, probably most 
importantly, it is an honest-to-good- 
ness fair, not just a cheap carnival 
with a few ill-looking cows and 
scraggly chickens stuck off to the 
side in a shack. 

Many new residents in the Atlanta 
area are surprised at the existence 
of the fair in Atlanta and the part 
it plays each fall in the life of the 
community: An agricultural fair in 
the middle of the 20th Century, held 
in the middle of an industrial city of 
a million people? 

But the Southeastern is truly a 
fair in the real sense. It is one in 
which industry, business and educa- 
tion exhibits stand firmly beside 
those of agriculture and livestock. 

This year, for example, special 
emphasis was placed on health; six- 
teen medical and para-medical groups 
were on hand to participate in one of 
the most popular sections of the show 
—a highly entertaining and informa- 
tive Health Plaza. And the military 
was there, too; fairgoers were 
treated to a look at a replica of the 
capsule which carried Commander 
Shepard into space, a simulated trip 
through outer space, and demonstra- 
tions on how to survive behind enemy 
lines by the Recondo school of the 
Army’s 101st Airborne Division. 

The more traditional aspects of 
fair-going were not forgotten, how- 
ever. There was a special day of fun 
for the senior citizens of the com- 
munity; there were band concerts; 
there were baton twirling contests 
and physical fitness demonstrations. 

Homemaking activities were 
topped off this year with the selec- 
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sive Club was known for its outstand- 
ing amateur basketball team which 
played in major tournaments here 
and elsewhere. Old-time Atlantans 
will recall contests between the JPC 
team and the old Celtics, games which 
drew capacity throngs to the Atlanta 
city auditorium. During its early 
days the Progressive Club empha- 
sized athletics. But when the new 
club building was erected in 1948, it 
became a family club. Card rooms, 
swimming pools, health clubs, ball 
rooms, private dining rooms and ten- 
nis courts provide a variety of ac- 
tivity for the 2,000 or more members. 

Castle View Town and Country 
Club is another new center of social 
and recreational life. The “town” 
club room is located atop the Fulton 
National Bank building. Spacious 
swimming pools and a large pavilion 
are situated on the old Governor 
Slaton estate in the Buckhead Area. 
Castle View’s golf €ourse—an 18-hole 
layout — is expected to be completed 
by 1962. It will be located near the 
Duluth-Lilburn exit on the Northeast 
Freeway. The club now has 1100 
members and 475 golfing members. 

Lakeside Country Club, Inc., situ- 
ated on Old Fairburn Road, has be- 
come a popular rendezvous of the 
smart set in Southwest Atlanta. 
Lakeside’s 18-hole golf layout is said 
to be one of the prettiest here. 

Each year new clubs spring up to 
answer the demand for Atlanta’s 
greatly expanding population. In al- 
most every instance social life and 
outdoor recreation, golf, swimming, 
tennis, are tied together. And in al- 
most every instance the family group 
is considered. 
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tion of Mrs. Ivan Harrison of Jones- 
boro as the Georgia Homemaker of 
the Year. 

When the ten days of the South- 
eastern Fair came to an end this 
October, it was obvious that its place 
in Atlanta traditions was more firm- 
ly settled than ever. That’s saying a 


lot. The Darlington 
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Festival of Italy was one of the best 
such events the store has ever had. 
Large crowds of patrons milled about 
the store, inspecting the Italian 
goods and enjoying the festive deco- 
rations. They added that this is not 
the last; next fall, they said, Atlan- 
tans will be able to look forward to 
another international festival—prob- 
ably not Italian, but just as spectacu- 
lar. 


IT’S SKI TIME 


Up until now, the splendid excite- 
ment of schussing down a snow cov- 
ered mountain slope and the happy 
fellowship of a down-slope ski lodge 
have been denied to most Atlantans. 

Most winters, there’s hardly 
enough snow to make snowballs; a 
would-be skier in Atlanta has had 
to content himself with being dragged 
around Lake Lanier by a motorboat 
in the summertime. 

But plans took shape this past sum- 
mer which will ultimately (probably 
this winter) bring snow skiing to the 
heart of the South and within reach 
of the people of Atlanta. If all goes 
well, Atlantans will soon be able to 
tell their fellow workers on Monday 
morning how they finally mastered 
the advanced slope at the Gatlin- 
burg Ski Club. 

And any shopper who drops into 
Rich’s department store after Novem- 
ber 1 will be treated to a new sight in 
Atlanta — a fully-stocked ski shop 
where one can buy (besides skis) all 
the paraphernalia that goes along 
with the sport: stretch pants, sweat- 
ers, goggles, poles, boots, bindings, 
parkas and assorted headgear. 

Behind the counter will be a real 
live European ski instructor, ready 
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to explain (in his Austrian-accented 
English) all the excitement of the 
sport, its hazards, and the healthful 
benefits which can come from parti- 
cipation. He will also be ready to ex- 
plain to every snow-blinded novice 
how he can join the Gatlinburg Ski 
Club. 

Actually, skiing is not new to the 
Smokies — the locale of Gatlinburg — 
or even to some of the higher moun- 
tains in Georgia’s Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. But for the ski buff, it has 
heretofore been an unrewarding and 
frustrating experience to wait around 
all winter for the word that there 
was enough snow on a particular 
slope and then find when he got there 
that there was nothing but wet slush. 

But this year, it’s going to be dif- 
ferent in the South (or more par- 
ticularly, in Gatlinburg) thanks to 
the invention a few years ago of an 
ingenious machine which can — when 
natural snow is insufficient — quickly 
and easily cover a slope with just the 
right kind of snow for skiing. And 
because snow can now be assured al- 
most every weekend during a winter, 
the City of Gatlinburg decided to go 
ahead with the considerable invest- 
ment of building two ski lodges, three 
slopes and two chair lifts. It’s safe 
to assume that the Gatlinburg Ski 
Club, and the City of Gatlinburg, the 
actual owner of the resort, have con- 
fidence in the machines to provide 
the snow. 

It’s planned that the public will be 
able to use the slopes of the ski re- 
sort, but special privileges have been 
planned for those who choose to join 
the Gatlinburg Ski Club. 
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Tune in “The Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet” on ABC-TV cach week. 
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